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These advertisers will gladly send further information upon re 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


MEN’S COLLEGE 





ALMA COLLEGE 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. 
credited. Characterized a academic 


Robert D. S . Pr Alma, Michiga 


Fully ac- 
excellence 








CENTRE COLLE GE ge 


Fully accredited. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
STERLING COLLEGE _,,..,,4nite¢ 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: A for, Sterling, Kans. 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemis 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Indu 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering’ 5- 
combining arts and engineering. School 
tional Affairs. K. Roald Bergethon, 











IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six 
master’s. 


degrees, through 
Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. 
“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.” 


President 
ntonio, 


s Woodin 


Trinity Universit Texas 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities B.A.. and B.M. 
pasetea! education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 
Ww He ] T E Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. AS., Direc- 


COE Coe's reputation as an outstanding 

(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = "sso%- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College. established in 
Sb Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
ee. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
aymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 








coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 

Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
high school. Five year special certificates in music, 
terian, 

coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
; kL = ar nl er 
HANOVER COLLEGE ay me 
Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 


First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE _ ,.Zsnest 


accreditation. 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new —a A. 


ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


DUBUQUE 


WA 


BEAVER COLLE GE Titers he 


professional curricula. B.A., 

grees. Strong academic ——e. So 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited, 7 
urban campus twenty minutes from 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


fasell 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 

courses. Three-year nursing program 

A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreati 
ties are available for summer conference, 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Fow 

Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., BME 

For catalog and information write F. 
.. President, St. Charles, Missouri. 











ilinois College, Department A. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake ongen. Admission by me 
Boards. Strong pre ation in the sciences, teac 
ing, bus. admin.. —~ we. pre-professional. Box 
_PL. Lake Forest Col lege. Lake Forest, Illinois. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE — 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school}, business administration, 
= ee EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


U L S Largest Presbyterian- 
affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

- fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


Ww ~ I T 7 Director of University of Tulsa 


WILS¢ IN COLLEGE 


B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High 
hettenanen Individualized programs. 
selin Elementary, high school teach 
es arships. 70-acre campus. Estabii 

Write: Wilson College, Box Lt, 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARA 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 1780. For students 


secure a Christian 
through their own work. All students 
scholarships. Other financial assistance 
T. Henry Jab ki, Pres., Washi Ci 











Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "3° 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre- ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service. Write 

. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesbure. Pa. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postg 
sive preparation for college through 0 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. @ 
scholarships. Camp & Summer Scho 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 1 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational, liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses. positive ey train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Wri 

_dent Raiph Waldo Licyd, Box 8, Maryville. Tenn. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY ,.7°..3 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences: business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education. Paul L. McKay, President, 
Decatur, Hil. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 4- co-ed, fully accredited, 
Liberal Arts College 4 1150 students. pores: 

B.S., B.S. and M.S. duc., B.B.A., B.M. and B.M: 
Educ. 60 miles North ‘of itelone, How Founded it in “os 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 











“MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 





Write: Director of A 


WHITWORTH 
Presbyterian, Sciences, 


COLLEGE 
preprofessional fields. Superior teaching in small classes. 
High academic standards, Christian faculty, modern 
A Christian college for discriminating students. 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


coed; preparation in the Arts, 


compus. 
Write Box L, 


BLAIR ACADEMY _ «Ac 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of 
activities. Well-equipped campus in 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 
James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 








BOYS’ MILITARY ACADEMY 








126th yr. Intensified COLLEGE ENTRANCE pro- 
gram for students of good or above average ability 
to advance te higher levels in Fundamentals = 
ing Mathematics, Foreign an 
English Composition. This program which begins ot 
7th grade, also permits capable, interested students 
to enter at 8th, 9th, and 10th grade levels. 


Outstanding record. Boys learn to study through 
stimulating instruction in small classes, men teachers. 








Students advance in each ll according to 
their ability under flexible groupin 
Military training develops leadership, self-disci- 
pline, and systematic habits. All Sports with ex- 
rat @ coaching. Rifle team, Band, Glee Club, Social 
Modern brick oeeee. | oSaee Pool, Gym 
Superior achievement records in College and ite. 
For catalog and “Why Fundamentals Early,”’ write 
Box P-tl, PEEKSKILL MILITARY AGARERY, 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 19, N. Y. Tel 7-4520 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. L 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSI 


Offers new program: Educat 
Interneship. Next class will ¢ 
September, 1959. Two yea 
Nursing Education; One 

terneship. For information 

rector of Admissions, 174 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12 
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Indian River district of Florida 
mous for its superior citrus fruit 
BF cuiet and peaceful, yet indus- 
ys and progressive. Here, where 
e tropics begin, the climate 
feal for year-round living, 
med in winter and cooled in 
mer by prevailing trade winds 
h the Caribbean. 


ne of the choicest parcels of land 
his favored area is now being 
ed to the public by the Mackle 
pany — Florida’s largest com- 
ity planners and builders, and 
tors of famous Port Charlotte 
e southwest coast — at such 
cost, and on such easy terms 
) seem almost unbelievable. 


$10 deposit starts you on the 
to ownership of a big 80’ x 125’ 


RSiNmpesite in Vero Beach Highlands. 

you pay the balance at only 

a month, which includes 5% 

uca"iest. There is no néed to dig into 

i. ‘Wes, or strain the family budget. 
veal 


tro Beach Highlands is located 
nn we on four-laned U.S. 1, Florida’s 
174 traveled highway. It is con- 
ently near Vero Beach, with its 


1e | 


la. . 

hdid business section, excellent 
— pols, hospital and -churches, 
240 MEMBER 1, 1958 
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30 DAY MONEY 
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hotels, restaurants, parks, play- 
grounds, golf courses, and public 
beach. Yet it is far enough away 
(5% miles) to give you peace and 
quiet, and plenty of living room. 
It has paved streets, electric 
power, and telephone. 


If you are thinking of 
moving to Florida now, or 
in the future, plan ahead. 
Get started right away 
toward ownership of your 
own homesite. Mail the 
coupon with your $10 de- 
posit today. You can act 
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Public Beach at Vero Beach 


A Fine Community For Retirement Living 


protected by an unconditional 
money back guarantee. Your de- 
posit will be returned without ques- 
tion if you so much as ask for it at 
any time within 30 days. 








with confidence, for you are 


First Presbyterian Church, Vero Beach 


Another MACKLE-BUILT COMMUNITY through 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Inquire about V: 
Beach High! y within 30 days. 
Division of 
Florida Stote 
Chamber of Commerce, I cite eaciess 
Frys bata hes ADDRESS ......... 


Dept. VB-6 


I 
Vero Beach Highiands, General Development Corp. 1 
P.O. Box 45-465, Miami, Florida i 

Please reserve .... 
125 ft.) as described in this advertisement. I enclose $10 pay- i 
ment on each. Rush map showing location. My deposit will i 
be returned promptly and without question if I notify you | 

i 
i 
I 
1 
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(fill in number desired) lots (each 80 x 


(Please print—giving name exactly as you want it on purchase contract) 
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‘The Message’ 
and Its Critics 


« I have just read a letter to the editor 
in the August 24 issue of Our Sunday 
Visitor, a weekly Roman Catholic pub- 
lication, which disturbs me no little. It 


was written by a United Presbyterian 
minister, who states that he is in agree- 
ment with the criticism of the Roman 
Catholic Church regarding the United 
Presbyterian General Assembly’s state- 
ment, “In Unity—For Mission” [P.L., 
July 1, 1958]. I believe [these critics] 
have completely missed the point of the 
statement. 

The statement says, and rightly, that 
at the moment we are in the position of 
co-existing with those nations which 
profess a philosophy of Communism. 
But, and here is the part of the statement 
these critics overlook, it then says un- 
equivocally that this does not “imply the 
compromise of Christian convictions and 
the abatement of evangelistic zeal”; that 
the Church must remain true to its task 
of “still striving for the freedom of all 
men”; and that “persuasion rather than 
force is the true means of conversion.” 

The Presbyterian stand as regards 
Communism was made very clear in the 
pronouncement by the 166th General 
Assembly when it said: “The General 
Assembly affirms its deepest conviction 
that Communism is the greatest inter- 
national threat to human freedom. We 
believe that Communism carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. De- 
spite its inherent contradictions, Com- 
munism must be challenged and exposed 
as a bankrupt, secular philosophy.” 

“In Unity—For Mission” points out 
the position of the Church in the world 
today and exhorts every member of the 
Church to pattern his life according to 
the highest Christian principles so that 
in time the Church will overcome, and 
not be overcome by, the world. 

The statement must be read and con- 
sidered in its full context if one is to 
ascertain its true meaning. 

—ALVIN L. ZIMMERMAN 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Ord, Nebraska 















‘John Mackay of Princeton’ 


« John Mackay rarely speaks autobio- 
graphically. ... Therefore, despite my 
spending several years at Princeton Sem- 
inary, much of Janet Harbison’s excellent 
article [P.L., September 15 and October 
1, 1958] came as fresh and interesting 


revelations about one whom the 
Church recognizes as a “man-in 


—RicHarp D, } 
Chaplain (Captai 
Trenton, N 


« ... The author quotes Dr. Mad 
saying, “So far as I know, I don't y 
single drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
veins.” She considers this to be, pg 
a rather startling statement, comin 
a Scot.... 

Thousands of Highland peopl 
make such a claim in the fulleg 
most honest feeling of pride. I ca 
myself. And I would wager that ya 
to be a Gael, a Celt, to even 
hend this inner glow of quiet prid 
strangely enough affords one 4 
meekness before God. 

And what does our well-mg 
author next do but extend the a 
erroneous conception by referring 
Mackay as the “first Anglo-Saxon" 
honored with a Litt.D. degree fr 
Marcos University. This term m 
accepted “common usage,” 
would, in Scotland at least, be ¢ 
ered a gross insult, to be remem 
but probably not forgiven, for a¢ 
erable time... . Still, I would f 
Mrs. Harbison these trespasses, sin 
has probably come closer to unde 
ing and appreciating the Celtic 
ities of Dr. Mackay than most disp 
of the Beurla Sasunnach_ (Englis 


guage). —Nei A. Mac 
Billings, 


The gr 
in the 
that it 


The re 
trench 
Acade: 


It tool 
Testar 
Christ 


Glenn 
hundr 


New | 
« Janet Harbison has done it agai 


her excellent article “The One 0 
Scholar” [P.L., November 10, 195 
now ...her vivid description d 
Mackay. Not only is this man 
thority in the field of ecumenics, } I 
is also a teacher who made his 4 
vibrant to this student... . The 
sense of the “Christian community 
; , Chur 
follow us (Princeton Seminary { 
ates) all the days of our lives. 
—Joyce A. K 
Director of Christian E 
The First Presbyterian 


Mineola, N 
Pres 


Presbyterian Work 
in Hawaii - 

« Out of fairness to churches in 
and to Presbyterians nationally, ! 
comment on your article of Aug 


regarding the establishment of a? 
(Continued on pas in 
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God on Our Street 


A Faith for Scientists 
The great tradition is that of men who believe 
in the Living God because there is evidence 
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ring that it is true. 
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fa With Wings and Worship 
1 mg The religious program is already a firmly en- 
_» ggtrenched tradition at the Air Force’s brand-new 
’ ‘BAcademy in Colorado, 
Ye ( 
em ‘ 
a Stand Fast in Freedom 
if It took the Reformation to proclaim the New 
~Blestament message of the liberty with which 
SIGE Christ has made us free. 
derg 
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J. C. Wynn 


THE COVER takes us to an unusual 
college campus set in the high plains 
near Colorado Springs, Colorado. It’s 
the new U.S. Air Force Academy, 
where more than a thousand young 
Americans are now training to serve 
their country. As is usual with service 
schools, the Christian Church is present, 
too. In the photograph two Presbyterian 
cadets, Second Classman Norman Alex- 
ander (left), a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Jefferson City, Missouri, 
and Fourth Classman (freshman) Scott 
Fisher (center), a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Visalia, California, 
talk with Academy Chaplain Charles I. 
Carpenter, a Methodist who just recently 
retired as chief chaplain of the Air 
Force. 

Both Mr. Alexander and Mr. Fisher 
have been active in hometown West- 
minster Fellowship groups. Last year 
Mr. Alexander and several other cadets 
visited a children’s hospital in Denver 
on Sunday afternoons; this year the 
cadets plan to visit two orphanages and 
conduct sports programs for city young- 
sters. Mr. Fisher belongs to a cadet 
prayer group. For more about religion’s 
role in the new Air Academy, read 
With Wings and Worship, page 10. 











David H. C. Read 


The end of October should remind 
Protestants of that memorable October 
31 in 1517 when a young German priest 
named Martin Luther nailed his famed 
95 theses on the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg and thus touched 
off the Reformation. David H. C. Read 
(above), pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, dis- 
cusses the Reformation in Stand Fast in 
Freedom, page 14. Dr. Read, who was 
First Chaplain to the University of Edin- 
burgh before coming to the Madison 
Avenue church, knows well the meaning 
of freedom. A chaplain with Scots forces 
in World War II, he was captured in 
1940 and kept prisoner for almost five 
years in Germany. 
























































MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


God on Our Street 


Then Jacob awoke from his sleep and said, “Surely the 
Lord is in this place; and I did not know it.” (Genesis 
28:16) 


acos hurried anxiously along the dusty road toward 

Haran. He was leaving Beersheba to escape the 
anger of his brother, Esau, whose birthright he had 
taken by deceit. As Jacob traveled toward Haran, he 
cast anxious glances over his shoulder, half expecting 
to see Esau in furious pursuit. 

After a hard day’s travel he paused from sheer ex- 
haustion, lay down on the hard ground, and tried to 
sleep. He tried to switch the train of his thought, but 
his mind persistently took him to the bedside of his 
dying father, blind and feeble. He saw himself dis- 
guised as Esau, pretending to be his brother, and by 
rank deceit winning the blessing of the old man. At 
last he fell into a troubled sleep, infested with dreams. 

When morning came, one dream remained engraved 
upon his mind. He remembered a ladder reaching 
from the place where he slept into the heavens above, 
and “the angels of God ascending and descending on 
it.” “Surely,” he said to himself, “the Lord is in this 
place; and I did not know it.” He got to his feet, shook 
his head, and began to tremble. “How awesome is this 
place,” he muttered. “This is none other than the house 
of God.” 

Jacob had not counted on meeting God. He had 
thought his major problem was to get away from Esau. 
Suddenly it became clear that this was not the real 
problem at all. The real problem was his own outraged 
conscience. The ladder Jacob saw in his dream, with 
the “angels of God ascending and descending on it,” 
was a sobering symbol of the Beyond that reaches into 
and judges the within. It was a blunt reminder that 
there was a strange and inescapable commerce be- 
tween the Infinite Goodness beyond and the slumber- 
ing goodness within himself. 

God is on our street, too, even though we know it not. 
It was John Ruskin who spoke of “this anyplace where 
God lets down his ladder” to stab our souls awake and 
to remind us of our forgotten destiny. When we face 
our own experience, it is clear that, like Jacob, we 
are perpetually haunted by two voices. One of them 
says, “1 want,” with insistent clamor; the other says, “I 
ought.” One is the voice of the earth, the other the 
voice of the stars. When these two voices are one, life 
flows and sings; but when the two voices are in con- 
flict there are unrest and tension. Jacob met the con- 
flict by heeding the voice saying, “I. want”; but to his 
dismay he discovered that his choice paid off in inner 
pain. The outraged “I ought” tortured his dreams 
as it tortures ours when we defy God’s imperatives. 

Abraham Lincoln used to tell of an old man named 
Glenn who lived in Indiana. Once when Lincoln was 
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talking to Mr. Glenn about honesty and politig 
old man put his faith quite simply. “When I do 
I feel good,” he said, “but when I do bad I feel 
The old man’s experience was no accident, for th 
a basic relationship between doing good and f 
good, and between doing bad and feeling bad 
relationship is inherent in the fact that we are 
of a whole whose Creator is good and whose p 
is moral. It is implicit in the nature of man asa 
of God. Goodness is not merely a social conve 
it is a spiritual imperative rooted in God’s chi 

Sin is like a wrong note in a Beethoven con 
It mars the whole composition. I am particularly 
tive to wrong notes because memory reminds 
the time when my youngest son was learning ts 
the cornet. I listened to so many wrong notes 
became allergic to them. It was curious how a 
flatted note would ruin “My Country, "Tis of Thee! 
leave me cringing and tense, hoping the next try 
be more successful. The wrongness of a wrong1 
twofold. The wrong note is wrongly related to 
notes, and it is wrongly related to the whole of 
it is a part. A wrong note is, in a sense, a sin 
the other notes that are right, and it is also 
against the whole composition. 

When “My Country, "Tis of Thee” is played ac 
ly, it is a thing of beauty; and when we have he 
played as it should be played, we are distress 
sharps and flats where they do not belong. J 
when we have seen life played gloriously in 
Christ, we are distressed by the sharps and flat 
spoil the music of our lives. We are restless i 
wrongness. “Deep calls to deep,” and we “hung¢ 
thirst for righteousness.” When we do wrong, ¥ 
wrong; when we do right, we feel right, for “the 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altog 

Nowhere is that truth more clearly pictured # 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Macbeth, you will rece 
the obsession that he was a man of great destit 
communicated this impelling idea to his wilt 
together in seas of blood they vanquished their 
Scotsmen until at last Macbeth emerged victe 
as the first in all the land and Lady Macbeth 
first lady of the land. But wrong notes ruined the 
they were meant to play. Their friends disapp 
Their enemies multiplied. Macbeth became 
turely old and his wife became diseased in mit 

That is always the tragedy of wrong notes 
In the end they signify nothing but wrongne 
turn life’s music into discord and betray the 
of life as a whole. When God lets down his 
to the “anyplace” where we are, we sense that 
out of harmony with “the music of the sphere 
street turns into a “tale told by an idiot,” full 
sound and fury of inner discord. 
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but that of men who believe because there is evidence that it is true” 
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all love the Lord your God... with all your mind. by its very nature must be concerned with all of life and 










Luke 10:27 all of experience. This is because God is the sovereign Lord 
of all days and not merely of days set aside for worship. 
a mistake to suppose that the Christian religion is Religion is concerned with how men think, with how they 
ily interested in what goes on in churches. The gospel play, with how they marry, with how they work, and with 
\ 
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A FAITH 
FOR SCIENTISTS 


CONTINUED 


how they die. One of the most fruitful of all teachings is that 
of the sacramental view of the world. This teaching is, 
essentially, that physical things can be the means by which 
God’s glory is revealed and that the right use of physical 
things is a religious duty. Christianity has spiritual aspects, 
but it is far from being a merely spiritual religion. This is 
the fundamental reason why the Christian faith is deeply 
concerned with contemporary science. 

The burden which society lays upon contemporary sci- 
entists is great and it will be greater. The public interest in 
science, both pure and applied, is now so keen and the 
public dismay, when failure occurs, is so vocal, that the 
ordinary scientist, whether he likes it or not, is cast in a new 
role. He is now a public servant, with all of the privileges 
and dangers which such service entails. To a degree never 
before necessary, the scientist needs to understand himself 
and his vocation. 

Great burdens, if they are to be carried well, require great 
resources. More and more the problem of the practicing 
scientist is, accordingly, the problem of the faith which 
sustains him. It is not enough, at any time, to be concerned 
only with the particular laboratory task, since every task 
implies larger issues, but the necessity of concern about gen- 
eral convictions is now obvious to all who think about the 
matter, and it is especially obvious to scientists themselves. 


Moral foundations of science 


All science is based ultimately upon faith. To suppose 
that science simply begins by inquiring, wholly without pre- 
suppositions, is to be naive indeed. For one thing, all sci- 
entific work, including all experimentation, rests upon 
moral foundations. Science, as we know it, would be quite 
impossible apart from a tremendous and overarching con- 
cern for honesty, A true scientist, giving his pet theory the 
most searching analysis of which he is capable, is as zealous 
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If the scientist is a belig! 





in watching for negative as for positive evidence. 
go further and say truly that a genuine scientist is ¢ 
is always trying to disprove his own hypothesis, ‘ 
sense many, who have never worked in laboratonglll, jt 
scientists in spirit. If ever this strong moral basis 
science itself will decay, no matter how clever the 
and no matter how palatial the laboratories. 

In addition to this moral basis, there is a stil] 
foundation of the scientific enterprise. This is the 
tion, which no one has ever proved, that our 
fundamentally orderly and essentially dependable, 
be carefully noted that our faith in this regard g 
beyond the fact. Even if we find the world depend 
the little area which we have observed, that does no 
that it is dependable in the vast area so far unobse 
us or by anyone else, and it does not prove that it 
dependable tomorrow. Because the future is not; 
therefore do not know, with certainty, what events 
demonstrate or what laws they will obey. Our fund 
and necessary faith, however, is that events will 
to obey laws of the kind which rational minds like « 
contemplate and partly understand. Our faith neg 
involves the conviction that the laws of the world ax 
how akin to the laws of thought. Not all scientists 
that they are actually operating in the light of such 
but their realization increases as they go beyond the 
ficial aspects of their work, 


























Faith is not credulity 






Since faith is necessary for science, or even for i 
is important to try to understand what faith means 
are always some, of course, who suppose that faith 
to the prescientific mentality or that it is opposed to 
They think, as they relive the intellectual battles 
childhood, that faith is the same as credulity—that 
effort to believe what we have good reason to doubt 
to deny. If that is what faith means, it is not wo 
cussing, much less defending. The scientist, with 
burdens of our day upon him, will not be helped 
kind of obscurantism. 

Faith, in the great tradition of Western man, invé 
element of belief, but it transcends belief, and is more 
akin to trust. Faith is not belief in the face of negat 
dence, but trust in the light of abundant, though m 
plete, positive evidence. Faith is trust in a fund 
meaningfulness which is not wholly proved and pre 
will not be wholly proved in our finite existence, bu 
makes more sense out of our puzzling world than é 
conceivable alternative. Instead of denying evidend 
seeks to bring the available evidence into a meaning 
tern. It is a major conviction which can bring order tt 
all of the minor and fragmentary convictions. Fait 
something which dispels all the darkness, but it is 
gamble on the brightest light we see. “Faith,” said F 
Kirsopp Lake, “is not belief in spite of evidence, b 
scorn of consequences.” 

If all men need faith, and if scientists need it wil 
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urgency, it is highly important to be selective in our 
Not just any faith will do. Some faiths are obviously 
» nearly adequate than others are. There are faiths 
h degrade human life and there are faiths which en- 
eit. Perhaps the best intellectual procedure is to try to 
hat the criteria of an adequate faith are. 
p faith will suffice which does not recognize that our 
Jedge is extremely fragmentary. We know very little 
t the external world or even about ourselves, and the 
is that we have not done so well. We need a faith 
involves the great truth that man, whatever his 
bvements, is not the master of his fate. No faith will 
» if it merely bolsters man’s pride; it must also make 
gnize his wretchedness. 


h by which a man can die 


le seek. likewise, a faith which transcends the experi- 
of the moment. A central conviction is worth very little 
it refers to that which endures, No faith is adequate 
h refers only to our little time. It must include, in its 
ew, the long ages before the advent of man and the 
ages after human life on this earth is gone. An adequate 
must refer, not merely to time, but to eternity. If any- 
is sure, it is that all of us will die. A faith to live by 
also be a faith by which a man can die. 
men have many sides to their lives, and in this re- 
scientists are no exception. We need a faith, therefore, 
can include, in its total scope, what can be demon- 
pd in laboratories and what cannot be demonstrated 
. It would be absurd to stress the astronomy and to 
t the astronomer. Actually it is easy to forget, in our 
cc interest in science, that there is no science without 
tists and that scientists are men. Each physicist or 
ist or rocket expert is a person, with all of the diffi- 
and dangers of other persons. Most scientists have 
ies; all lose those who are dearest to them; many are 
bers of churches; many are men of prayer; most of 
accept their responsibilities as citizens and makers of 
¢ opinion, The basic question is not whether we can 
h earth satellites, but rather what kind of life we pro- 
to lead, The answers to such questions come, not from 
ology of any kind, but from basic convictions about 
and meaning. 
rthermore, the only faith worth having is an honest 
There are undoubtedly areas of reality to which our 
ality never fully penetrates, but we dare not be anti- 
al. To every faith we must apply the known tests of 
al coherence. We cannot respect a man, be he sci- 
or layman, who lives his life in compartments, which 
ogically incompatible with one another. We cannot 
a man who, by his doctrine, undercuts all possibility 


Bical discourse, and at the same time tries to use logic 


pport his own position. A man may adopt any position 
res to espouse, but it is required of him that at the 
time he accept, without equivocation, the further 
ons which his original position implies. He cannot 


ptly talk in terms of value, if his central faith makes 
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the idea of value meaningless. A devout man accepts the 
rules of logic. 

There may be more criteria than these, but together they 
set a very high standard. We shall have made a brave be- 
ginning if we find a faith which is marked by humility, 
permanence, wholeness, and intellectual integrity. A re- 
ligion which is relevant will help us to find or to produce 
a faith which can meet such tests. 

The good news is that such a faith is already in existence, 
that it transcends our denominational differences, and that 
it is more wonderful than we ordinarily know, Though it 
has frequently been overlaid and partially lost, it is really 
a thing of wonder. It is centered in the conviction that the 
Living God truly is, that this world, with all its confusion, 
is his world, that he has a purpose for it, and that we, in 
spite of our sin and ignorance, are actually made in his 
image. Perhaps no one has ever stated this central faith 
better than did Blaise Pascal three hundred years ago. The 
God, in whose objective reality the faith of millions of 
thoughtful men is centered, said Pascal, “is not a God who 
is simply the author of mathematical truths, or of the order 
of the elements. ... He is not merely a God who exercises 
his providence over the lives and fortunes of men, to bestow 
on those who worship him a long and happy life. . . . But the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the 
God of Christians, is a God of love and comfort, a God who 
fills the soul and heart of those whom he possesses, a God 
who makes them conscious of their inmost inward wretched- 
ness, and his infinite mercy, who unites himself to their 
inmost soul, who fills it with humility and joy, with con- 
fidence and love, who renders them incapable of any other 
end than himself.” (Pensées, 555.) 


The products of faith 


Here is a faith which meets all of the tests which have 
been suggested: 

In the first place it produces genuine humility. The faith 
in the Living God makes us know that God’s world is big- 
ger and older than anything we can make. It was God, not 
ourselves, who made the world and its laws, which we 
belatedly and poorly ascertain. We are filled with wonder 
at the realization that God has made one known creature, 
ourselves, in his image, in the sense that we alone, of all 
created things, experience some genuine freedom and can, 
consequently, share in creation. God is wholly free, but our 
freedom is limited; God is completely personal, but we are 
partly personal; we see through a glass darkly, but God 
sees face to face. Some day we may know as we are known, 
but not now. The classic faith, while it gives immense mean- 
ing to life, never makes men proud, for it insists, with equal 
force, upon the greatness of man and the littleness of man. 
God has not sought us because we are worthy, but in spite 
of our unworthiness. 

The classic faith provides, in the second place, a rational 
conviction which involves trust in what is permanent. The 
conviction is that God’s purpose, in seeking to make finite 
creatures who can be (Continued on page 35) 
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Drawing card for tourists and Colorado Springs townspeople 
is Air Force Academy’s Saturday-afternoon dress review. 
Facing parade ground are academic and dormitory com- 
plexes—the latter nearly a quarter mile long. Cost of struc- 
tures completed so far is more than $98,000,000. Rampart 
Range of the Rockies towers over the Academy’s 17,800-acre 
site, which ranges from 6,325 to 8,160 feet above sea level. 


En route to Sunday-morning worship, Protestant cadets 
march in formation toward Academy dining hall. At the same 
time Roman Catholic cadets are on their way to Mass. There 
is also a service for Jewish students, Following military tradi- 
tion, worship-bound cadets wear parade uniforms, but leave 
rifles and sabers behind. Seventy-five per cent of the 
1,140-man wing (student body) is of Protestant background. 
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INGS AND WORSHIP 


The religious program is already a firmly entrenched 


tradition at the Air Force’s brand-new Colorado Academy 


When the United States Air Force Academy moved into 
its glistening new buildings near Colorado Springs over 
Labor Day week end, it brought along a number of tra- 
ditions. 

On the school’s interim site at Lowry Field near Denver, 
the Academy gained a reputation for a well-balanced cur- 
riculum, a tough physical training program, and a stern 
discipline based on that of West Point and Annapolis. In 
fact, its rigorous method of developing self-control in cadets, 
including scornful. treatment of the “doolies” (freshmen) 
by the upperclassmen, has disappointed some observers 
who had thought a relatively new service might devise a 
less stereotyped system. 

Although the Air Force Academy, with its first senior 
class this fall, has not yet crystallized all its patterns and 
traditions, it has emphasized the role of religion from its 
very beginning. “The Air Force is fully aware of the spiritual 
values necessary for command,” says the Protestant chap- 
lain, Colonel Charles I. Carpenter, who retired recently as 
chief of Air Force chaplains. He points out that “the first 
Sunday the cadets were here at Colorado Springs, they 
were in church.” It was also business as usual for the 
Academy’s other religious activities (see next two pages.) 


Cadets James R. Weaver of Lima, Ohio, and James Dickson 
of Kearny, New Jersey, both Presbyterians, are members of 
the Academy’s 120-man upper-class choir. {t alternates 
with the “doolie” (freshman) choir in singing at Protestant 
worship, now held in dining hall and soon to move to an 
auditorium, Eventually services of the three major faiths 


will be held in as-yet-unbuilt $3,000,000 Academy chapel. 





Getting to daily 6:15 a.m. prayer group is not so arduous 
as it would be for the average collegian—cadets rise at 
six. Cadets take turns leading devotions. Leader above 
(on couch, left) is First Classman G, Wylie Burch, who is 
a member of Magnolia Presbyterian Church in Seattle and 
a department superintendent at base Sunday school. Sunday- 
evening Bible class is also directed and led by cadets. 


“The chaplain’s office is one of the few places here where a 
cadet can relax and be listened to,” says an upperclassman. 
In counseling session above, Chaplain Charles I, Carpenter 
talks with “doolie” William Dingman of Schenectady, 
New York. Most prevalent cadet problems brought to chap- 
lain are homesickness, discouragement, and frustration over 
regimentation and scornful treatment by upperclassmen. 
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Weekly chapel attendance is a matter of honor 
cadet. He has, however, a free choice among th 
activities of the Protestant program. He may elect 
the daily prayer group, the Bible class, a choir; teae 
base Sunday school, take religious instruction, or] 
special Sunday and weekday worship services of 
nomination. This winter Chaplain Carpenter plans 
courses on dating and marriage. 

A cadet’s participation in any of these activities 
a genuine effort. “If we spent all the time allotted fe 
eating, sleeping, keeping our gear in shape, and 
training, it would amount to a twenty-six and one-h 
day,” explains one upperclassman wryly. Chaplain € 
ter estimates that among the cadet wing there is t 
proportion of serious churchmen, nominal membe 
agnostics as would be found on any collegiate cam 

Counseling absorbs a good many hours of 
Carpenter’s day. Generally cadets come to him witli 
lems of adjusting to military restrictions. But occ 
he must advise a cadet who is facing dismissal, or 
be thinking of resigning in order to get married, | 
has a gravely ill parent. 

While the main outlines of the Air Academy’s 
program have already been etched, further details 
filled in if plans for the chapel with its controve 
cordion-like design receive final approval. Also 
construction agenda is a base chapel for the offie 
listed men, and their families. At present the progr 
these families, under the aegis of Chaplain Fred 
is centered in a house on the Academy grounds. 

When the Academy installation is completed, 
thousand military and civilian families will be ca 
the area; many will be attending churches off t 
It is expected that some will become members of th 
ment Presbyterian Church, located near the Acadeé 
newly organized Gateway Presbyterian Church, of 
member First Presbyterian Church of Colorado Sg 


Cadet Jim Clark of Redlands, California, teaches 
mary class at Academy’s temporary base chapel— 
Sunday school with more teachers than pupils,” say 
lain Carpenter. More than 100 cadets have ve 
to instruct the 75 youngsters now attending. Whé 
officers’ and enlisted men’s families move to Ac 
stallation, church school expects to have enrollm 
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REFORMATION DAY—OCTOBER 31 


STAND 
FAST 
IN 
FREEDOM 


A threat to Christian liberty arose when the 
Church submerged the gospel in a sea of 
legalism, and it took the Reformation to 
proclaim the New Testament message of the 


liberty with which Christ has made us free 


by DAVID H. C. READ 





Have you ever wondered what , j 
the Prodigal Son leave home? It - 
good home. His father couldnig™ om 


been too strict, or he wouldn} a 
handed over the cash so readily ‘of ‘th 


he went away, or been so ready 
the fatted calf on his return. Wha — 
him pack his bags and go, this 


brother, this prototype juvenile§”’ * ' 
quent? =. 

I believe he was bored. Readi It ¥ 
tween the lines, can’t we sense @ - 
kindly, respectable family—with 1 _ 
to offer a lad of spirit? The hon a 
haunted by that elder brother, so - 
so right, so dutiful, so obedient-@ " 
dull. Day after day he would r "| 
time, salute his parents, say his > 
eat his breakfast, and go off to his bolitic: 


with his halo perfectly adjusted, ¥ ns 
an argument, never an explosio this. 
faithful echo of his father’s opini@ 

: nee . je were 
farming, politics, and_ religion. ay 
young man couldn't take it any 


Life was calling, life that seem e 
beckon from beyond the hilkf. d 
hedged his father’s home. His b - 
on his daily rounds wasn’t really | 
What was wrong with the P = 
and what can go wrong with ‘stian | 
youngster who breaks out on his. * 
is not the desire to be free, but th oundit 


sion that freedom can be gainé tha 
throwing off all allegiance and ¢ am 
tion. Freedom is not the absence q., time 
ternal restraint; for there is no iris, 
monstrous tyrant than the awakened, 


we. 

craving for immediate and ever dee by 

demanding satisfactions. To make}... \.}, 

own self the inner Lord—the sel§,,. ;,, , 

always cries, “Give me!”—is wha ..; 
. . . . > 

Bible means by sin, and this is th qi... 


dict of our Lord. “Verily, Verily, | the fi 
unto you, whosoever committeth 
the slave of sin” (KJV). 

The fact is that neither the 
brother nor the younger was a free 
They were slaves—one within the 4 gh in 
circle of self-righteousness; the otf \ 5.4, 
the toils of his selfish passions. Tinted ¢} 
only one place where the light o 
freedom shines put in this story: 


e enc 
broken 
>. The 
le of th 
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begins at the point where the Pr, of li 
stands ragged in the presence of 4 I knev 
coming Father, a wanderer retur Da reli 
sinner forgiven, This is the beginiifang ¢, 


real liberty, It is here that the bells Gerew it} 
to ring—“and they began to be M@pot en 
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> pg music and dancing” had no mean- 


’ dng 2 the far country; they have no 
ldngning for the dull and indignant elder 
dil But they are the very heart and 
+ of the one who “was dead, and is 
Vhalfe again,” and “was lost, and is 
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is is what the apostle means by the 
arty wherewith Christ hath made us 
” It is the freedom conferred on us 


= the Lord to whom we yield our lives 
is ; 
h enitence and faith; the freedom that 


know when we have come home to 


hes family of God; the freedom that 


i hes with the words, “Thy sins be for- 
ai » thee; go in peace.” This is the first 
his the final freedom of the Christian 


bh. We do not begin with any theory 
political or religious rights. These 


> his 


7 e freedoms that we cherish spring 

) ; 

SH, this central freedom of the Gospel, 

inid 

._ | were fought for and won by men 

“= b knew in their souls this freedom 

"Y “, which Christ has made us free. “If 

©e™ Son shall make you free, ye shall be 

hills§ . 7 ' 
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. veryone who has ever made a serious 

7 istian commitment knows something 
“Bhis freedom. At least when we hear 

. be: sounding from Holy Scripture, we 

rn ‘pw that it is true. For the moments 
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we have been most truly free are 
se times when we have been closest 
n° Thrist, and we know to our cost that 
enen we have been furthest away from 
ve } our bondage has been greatest. One 
ak€lson why we come to worship together 
se"pat in worship we come nearer to our 
w'td, and he comes nearer to us with 
delivering touch. If we had eyes to 
, the finest decoration in our church 
th he end of a service would be a pile 
broken yokes, broken yokes of bond- 

"€ + The trouble is that the liberating 
Te he of the Gospel does not sound loud 
 “bugh in our souls. We are familiar with 
words and formulas..We take for 
ted the message of God’s free grace, 
getting that it is as true in the reli- 
as the political world that “the 

e of liberty is eternal vigilance.” St. 
f ho) knew the dangers of slipping back 
P 2 religion that is less than Christian. 
and fast therefore in the liberty 

ith Christ hath made us free, and 

hot entangled again with the yoke of 
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bondage.” 

Quite clearly one “yoke of bondage” 
with which we are continually entangled 
is the bondage of the Prodigal, the bond- 
age of self. This is the standing engage- 
ment of the Christian—to keep the 
liberating flame of the love of Christ 
alive and burning so that our bondage 
to our dearest sins and commonest fail- 
ings—our lower self—is constantly being 
broken. We come to him just because 
we cannot do this for ourselves, and the 
aim of our prayers is that we may “stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” 

But the “yoke of bondage” to which 
our text refers is also the bondage of the 
Elder Brother. This is a more subtle 
bondage and the special temptation of 
the serious, decent, and religious man. 
The Elder Brother stands for an im- 
posed code of behavior, a rigid pattern, 
an exact and unrelenting justice. His 
relationship to his father was based on 
law—he earned his keep; and not on 
love—for he could not understand the 
spontaneous grace that ran to meet the 
sinner and threw a party in his honor. 
But this grace, this undeserved mercy, 
is the message of the Gospel. Christ 
meets us where we are, pardons our sins, 
and calls us to a life of glad and free 
response. 

This ‘Christian liberty is such a sur- 
prising gift that we can scarcely receive 
it; such good news that we can hardly 
believe it. And so, right from the begin- 
ning the Christian Church has been apt 
to slip back into some form of legalism. 
It happened already in New Testament 
times. The Christians to whom the 
apostle was writing had “fallen from 
grace.” They were Jewish Christians. 
They had received the Good News; they 
had accepted the Savior who brought 
forgiveness and new life—and then they 
had been persuaded that as Christians 
they ought also to observe all the old 
laws, No, said St, Paul, you can’t have 
it both ways. Either you live in the fel- 
lowship of freedom, trusting in God's 
grace, or you return to the rule of law. 
You can’t do both, “Stand fast therefore 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” This battle 
was fought and won, and the young 


Church set out on its mission freed from 
the legalism of its Jewish past. 

But as the centuries rolled on, a new 
threat to Christian liberty arose within 
the Church itself. As it acquired power 
and authority, as it developed a hier- 
archy and an elaborate system of beliefs 
and ceremonies, as it adapted itself more 
and more to the temperament of pagan 
man, the Gospel was again submerged 
in a sea of legalism. No longer could a 
man hear the simple word of forgiveness 
spoken directly by the sovereign Christ. 
He had to follow a prescribed pat- 
tern, an ecclesiastical assembly-line— 
sins, mortal and venial, auricular confes- 
sion, absolution, penance, merits, indul- 
gences; and grace, instead of being the 
personal encounter with the liberating 
Christ, became a kind of mystic fluid 
channeled down through the hierarchy 
and available to men only in the seven 
Sacraments of the Church. The mag- 
nificent achievements, the monumental 
splendor, the great saints and thinkers, 
that were part of medieval Catholicism 
ought not to blind us to the startling con- 
trast between this mighty system and 
the New Testament message of the lib- 
erty with which Christ hath made us 
free. And it was the re-reading and re- 
discovery of the New Testament, a new 
hearing of the Word of God which un- 
leashed the mighty movement that came 
to be known as The Reformation. 


However much we must deplore the 
rending of the Church of Christ, and the 
terrible barriers that grew up to sepa- 
rate men and women who believe in 
Christ, never for one moment can we 
regret the movement of the Spirit by 
which the Church was recalled to the 
Gospel of the free grace of Christ and 
the liberty of the Christian man, In the 
center of the New Testament stands the 
Prodigal Son, the sinner who relies 
solely on the mercy of God, and lives 
by faith in him. Behind him lurks always 
the shadow of the Elder Brother, the 
man in bondage to the law, the man 
who claims his place in the Father's 
home by virtue of his merits. 

We are Protestants becanse this for 
us is vital: this we acknowledge to be 
the message of the Gospel. “Stand fast 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Glenn W. Pry, an athletic six-footer 
in his late fifties, has been staging a 
quiet revohution in Redlands, California. 
His wholly peaceful methods have sur- 
prised the community by bringing about 
change where few thought change was 
possible. 

Eleven years and ten months ago, 
Glenn became manager of Lugonia 
Homes, Redlands’ first public housing 
project. His strategy developed during 
early walks through the neighborhood. 
He visited the fifty families living in the 
series of one-story dwellings, They rep- 
resented a broad national spectrum: 
Mexican, Japanese, Filipino, and white 
and Negro American. They had moved 
to Lugonia Homes from shacks and sub- 
standard houses on the outskirts of the 
city. Husbands earned precarious liv- 
ings through seasonal farm jobs or on 
highway crews. Glenn knew that most 
of them were heavily in debt. 
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To 125 Familie 


Glenn Pry’s quiet revolution has altered - 


life for hundreds in Redlands, California 


“I realized that just changing houses 
hadn’t altered life for these families,” 
says Mr. Pry. There were the same un- 
concern for property, the same untidy 
children, the same family troubles. 

Today, in both the original develop- 
ment and the seventy-five units which 
have been added, the atmosphere is 
closer to that of any well-tended suburb. 
Husbands spend leisure hours trimming 
lawns and tending outdoor barbeques. 
Girls are busy twirling plastic hoops in- 
stead of throwing stones. Boys are pol- 
ishing up fielders’ mitts instead of switch 
blades. 

Lieutenant Claude Miles, police juve- 
nile officer, points out that for the size 
of area and density of population, the 
public housing projects have the lowest 
rate of juvenile offenses in the Redlands 
area, “And we never have vandalism 
there on Hallowe'en,” he adds. 

Glenn Pry’s one-man revolution has 










by Carl G. Kars 
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succeeded largely because he views 
job as a concern for the total life 
family, not just its housing. How Gl 
has helped many families discover at 
way of life can best be illustrated by 
experiences of a father and mother 
Mexican descent and their eight ¢ 
dren. They met Mr. Pry five years 
while filing a request for public housi 


to con 
oral 


At that time they lived in a small shay, th 
and, when they could, paid fourtegy % ac 
dollars a month for rent. The fathggeting. 
handicapped by the loss of a leg, wget for 
becoming an alcoholic. on Co 
Before moving into their new hougW° lis 
the family went on Mr. Pry’s custom ial ny 
tour of introductions, They shook hamgp Mr. 
with future neighbors as well as ip 'sest 
former occupants of their home. Mr. ile th 
and his assistant, “Smitty” Curnutte, ends 
plained the automatic appliances, form 
veniences unknown to the newcomé It re 
Later, Mr. Pry showed the hus e hav 
MBER 
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mload of children from Lugonia Homes compels Glenn Pry to call a brief halt in an inspection trip of the project. 


to complete a lengthy job applica- 
or a nearby air base. On the first 
ay, the father came to Mr. Pry’s 
to accept his offer of guidance in 
eting. Glenn reached into the desk 
er for an accounting form he has 
on countless occasions. Together, 
v0 listed the family’s minimum 
‘ial needs. Reviewing the items 
» Mr. Pry was not surprised that 
argest amount was “unpaid bills.” 
ile the husband wondered how to 
ends meet, he saw Mr. Pry reach 
form letter well-known in Red- 
. It reads: 


e have voluntarily requested Glenn 
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W. Pry to assist us with our finances... 
so that we can pay all of our debts. We 
agree to bring each paycheck to the 
Housing Office and will take only an 
amount sufficient for our household ex- 
penses, the remainder of the check to 
be distributed among our creditors. . . .” 

Signing this letter and agreeing to its 
terms marked a turning point in the fam- 
ily’s existence. Soon they were debt-free. 
In little more than four years, the par- 
ents had accumulated enough savings to 
purchase the shack where they formerly 
lived, tear it down, and build an attrac- 
tive new house on the site. 

Mr. Pry attends 


frequent “open 


house” celebrations for those who ma- 
triculate to their own homes. His re- 
habilitation record is such that, on the 
average, twenty-three families annually 
are able to move from the project to 
more costly private rentals. In addition, 
nine buy houses of their own. 

Rents from Lugonia Homes never lag 
more than two weeks. Every penny of 
the $323,910.72 due in rents during the 
past six years has been collected, There 
have been no evictions. 

Townspeople have nothing but praise 
for Mr. Pry’s efforts. Constable Charles 
Francis, whose job involves repossessing 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The New Interchurch Center: 
A Reason for One Roof 


For nearly two hours on a bright Sun- 
day afternoon last month, representa- 
tives of thirty-seven Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox communions took part 
in a colorful ceremony in New York. 

The occasion was the cornerstone lay- 
ing of the Interchurch Center, the 
$21,000,000 future home of the National 
Council of Churches and many denomi- 
national headquarters. Seven boards 
and agencies of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., currently at 156 
Fifth Avenue, will be housed in the 
structure, the framework for which is 
nearly completed. 

Thousands of onlookers filled re- 
served seat sections facing the Inter- 


Seated on platform at Interchurch Center are, from left, UN president Charles Malik, 
President Eisenhower, and Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia University. 
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Two Stones For The Center 


church Center, which is located on up- 
per Riverside Drive adjacent to the 
famed Riverside Church. Following a 
music program of handbell choirs and 
organ music, the audience rose for a 
procession of three hundred of the na- 
tion’s leading churchmen. At the end 
of the procession were the afternoon’s 
speakers: Mr. David Rockefeller, chair- 
man of the board of Morningside 
Heights, Inc.; the Reverend Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, minister of Christ (Meth- 
odist) Church, New York; the Honor- 
able Charles Malik, president of the 
UN General Assembly; and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

President Eisenhower was the first to 
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trowel mortar on the cornerstondiifle ar 
bedded in the two-and-a-half-ton fi Jove 
of Alabama limestone is a two-f 
regularly shaped piece of marble 
the Agora, the market place of allfChri: 
Corinth. ilding 

The Agora stone was part @for 
“judgment seat” referred to in Ag 
The judgment seat was the place 
which Paul was accused of “persy 
men to worship God contrary 
law” (Acts 18:13). The stone plafijom t 
the cornerstone was brought t@Bo knx 
United States at the suggestion @ie; in 
late Greek Archbishop Michael wif the : 
permission of the Greek governm@fe to 

Sealed in the cornerstone was @@ to t 
per box containing documents réjre is 


y do 
yc 


only 
ether 
ma, 
ir or 


to the trend toward unity dy at 
churches. In addition, there was dieing 
of the Revised Standard Version @jkness 






Bible autographed by the scholagiippani 
























Church flags lead procession f 
erside Church to ceremonies at 
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ing, who produced the translation. 
Perhaps the spirit of the occasion was 
ist captured in the address of UN 
ident Dr. Charles Malik, a Greek 
odox lay leader. 
“Where there is so much hatred 
d suspicion in the affairs of men; 
ere there is so much spite and rebel- 
where man in his utter soli- 
‘tone and need is not known or pitied 
-ton fi loved—where these things abide, as 
0-foliy do in our world, it is good that so 
blenny churches which call on the name 
of alChrist will be getting together in this 
iding under one roof. 
rt @i*For the aim of this act is clearly 
1 Ad@ only practical facility, but to draw 
ether the scattered sheep to the end 


ace | 

ye t... they will know better who 
ry ir one shepherd is: Jesus Christ in 
plagom there is no hatred but only love; 
it to knows no rebellion but only obedi- 


e; in whom pride of being is replaced 


ion 

] wil the not-being of the Cross; who is 
rnm@m™e to dominate and control our lusts 
vas @@! to turn them to his glory; in whom 
ts r@™re is no abstractness and no philos- 
y diy at all but only fullness of life and 


vas #mpeing; who ‘is light, and in him is no 
ion @™#kness at all’; who is man’s only real 
\olammmpanion, unto eternal life.” 


California Voters Face 
Church-State Issue 


Should church-sponsored elementary 
and high schools be exempt from paying 
property taxes? This is the question that, 
for the second time in six years, has 
divided Californians. 

Hardly anyone questions the tradi- 
tional practice of not levying a tax on 
houses of worship. But full-time week- 
day schools supported by religious 
groups may be something else again. In 
California in 1952, opponents of tax ex- 
emption for such schools forced the issue 
to a popular vote. When the citizens 
endorsed tax exemption by a margin of 
less than 1 per cent, the opponents took 
their case to the United States Supreme 
Court—and lost. 

Now, although almost all politicians— 
including both candidates for governor 
—favor the exemption, the issue is due 
for another vote in November. 

The tax exemption, opponents say, 
amounts to a state subsidy of the 
churches which operate such schools. 
They appeal to voters to “shut flood- 
gates to parochial school expansion at 
your expense.” 

If the voters reverse themselves this 
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f ent Eisenhower places first trowelful of mortar on cornerstone. He was 
at ed by representatives’ of thirty-seven churches in the National Council. 
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year, 1,076 elementary and secondary 
schools will have to begin paying taxes 
on their property. Of these schools, 643 
are Roman Catholic, 390 are Protestant, 
thirty-nine are nonsectarian, and four 
are Jewish. 

Friends of the current practice point 
out that if these schools had been taxed 
during the academic year 1956-57, less 
than 1% million dollars would have been 
collected, as against 110 million dollars 
it would have cost the state to educate 
the children in public schools. 

Those urging taxation of church-re- 
lated schools say that they are not aim- 
ing particularly at Roman Catholic 
schools, but oppose state subsidy of any 
religious group. Opponents charge that 
the Roman parochial school system is 
the real target. 

Although California was originally 
settled by Roman Catholics, the state is 
now more strongly Protestant than ever 
before with the influx of people from 
the traditionally Protestant South and 
Midwest. 


Churches Aid Victims 
Of Drought in Brazil 


Brazil, the Latin American nation 
with the fastest growing Protestant 
movement, has established a reputation 
for assisting needy groups. Countless 
refugees from Europe have found Brazil 
a hospitable land in which to begin new 
homes. Thousands of Japanese immi- 
grants have been welcomed. Last sum- 
mer, several hundred Old Believers, a 
group of Russian Orthodox agricultur- 
alists, were resettled on a large tract 
of land in southern Brazil (see page 26). 

Last month Brazil was faced with the 
mounting problems of a serious drought 
and looked overseas for assistance. The 
National Council of Churches already 
has sent $20,000 to buy food and cloth- 
ing for the stricken northeastern portion 
of the nation. The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A, has dispatched an addi- 
tional $5,000. 

According to the Protestant Confed- 
eration of Brazil, the drought has 
claimed the lives of several thousand 
persons. An estimated 2,000,000 are re- 
ported at near-starvation levels with the 
seasonal heavy rains still six months 
away. 

As a result, the World Council of 
Churches last month issued an urgent 
appeal to member churches to aid the 
nation which has so often responded to 
the needs of others. 
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Kveryone 
has a stake 
in a better 

business 

climate 


The photograph above shows some of 
the people whose products or services 
are used by a typical employee in indus- 
try and his family. This is an example 
of the chain reaction of benefits set off 
by just one job in a community. 

Further dramatic proof of the impor- 
tance of jobs is provided by a recent 
survey* which shows that 100 industrial 
jobs in a community can create: 


74 additional jobs 

112 more households 

4 more retail stores 

296 more residents in the community 
$590,000 more income per year 
$360,000 more in retail sales per year 


The jobs that bring widespread bene- 
fits like these to a community depend on 
healthy and profitable businesses. And 
business, in order to grow and prosper, 






looks to the community for a health 
business climate. 

What are some of the conditior 
which make an ideal business climate 
They are the same things that thoug! 
ful people in a community want f 
themselves: 


Honest and efficient government, 
ported by a strong majority of alert 
well-informed voters who have the b 
anced best interests of the communif 
at heart. 


Fair taxes for both business and ind 
viduals, without restrictive regulati¢ 
or discriminatory financial burdens. 
Conscientious law enforcement whic 
protects the rights of all citizens, o 
porate and private. 

Equitable pay and benefits which rewal 
employees for applying their full eff 
and skill to the job. 


**What Industrial Jobs Mean To A Community,” U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
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ble union leadership and free- 
om unwarranted strikes and slow- 
where collective bargaining is in 


ied people to fill employment 
with educational facilities to pre- 
people for a wide range of jobs. 


ate community facilities such as 
banks, utilities, transportation, 
tals, and commercial services. 
ial and cultural atmosphere in 
h people will enjoy living and 
ng, including schools, churches, 
ies, theaters, a responsible press, 
ealthful recreational facilities. 


roughout America, businesses, 
ipal and state governments, and 


dual citizens are taking an in- 


ed interest in gaining these good 
s climate conditions for their 
unities. 








There is still much to be done, how- 
ever, on local, state, and national levels. 
You can help by asserting your views 
on the need for a good business climate 
—as a member of community organiza- 
tions, in civic planning activities, and at 
the polls. You’ll be helping achieve the 
conditions that will enable your local 
businesses to operate successfully — with 
the greatest benefit to you. 

° . ° 
To find out more about how you can help 
appraise and improve the business climate 
in your community, write to Business Cli- 
mate, Dept. P, Box 2490, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


Building job 
opportunities is 
a continuous ef- 
fort at General 
Electric. To 
help build sales 
and jobs in 1958, General Electric 
employees, the company’s half a 
million share owners, the men and 
women of 45,000 supplier firms, and 
400,000 firms that sell or service 
General Electric products are carry- 
ing out Operation Upturn—a nation- 
wide program to help accelerate the 
upturn in business by providing 
customers with extra values. 


upyfurn 
Cemenar @ crecrarc 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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The Roman Catholic Church: 
Tribute to a Pope 


As it must to all mortals, death came, 
early in October, to Pope Pius XII, spir- 
itual leader of some 450,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Although it had long been expected, 
the death of the amazingly energetic 
eighty-two-year-old church leader pro- 
foundly moved religious people every- 
where. By word and appearance he had 
made himself an active part of the world 
around him—a true man of the Twen- 
tieth Century. In a period of hot and 
cold wars, and growing ideological con- 
flicts, he had watched his branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church expand in almost 
every direction. 

The immediate shock of Pope Pius 
XII’s death has passed. The millions of 
Roman Catholics are now caught up in 
the rich drama of choosing a successor 
to the slim, brilliant Italian, But for 
years to come, historians, scholars, and 
ordinary church people of many per- 
suasions will have the opportunity to 
assess the worth of this great Christian 
statesman whom some have called the 
“first modern Pope.” 

What is the picture of Pope Pius XII 
which now begins to emerge? From non- 
Roman sources here are a few samples. 


> “His unselfish life and devoted serv- 
ice of his Lord and to his church pro- 
vided an inspiration for all Christians. 
Though not of his church, we feel that 
the dedicated life of Pope Pius XII is 
an example that transcends ecclesiastical 
boundaries. He ministered to multitudes 
and strived. according to his light and 
devotion, to be a servant of God, a shep- 
herd of Christians in the papal flock, 
and a kindly guide to all men.”—The 
Reverend Dr. Theophilus Mills Taylor, 
Moderator of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., and the Reverend 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk. 


& “With the passing of His Holiness 
the world has lost one of the greatest 
leaders of this age. Pius XII stood for 
truth, justice, peace, and the ultimate 
verities. He stressed faith, reason, and 
good works all his life. He never tired 
of exhorting the nations to practice tol- 
erance and live together in peace and 
justice for our epoch, His Encyclicals 
will go down as among the greatest in- 
tellectual and spiritual documents of the 
recent past and perhaps of any age.”— 
Dr. Charles Malik, Greek Orthodox, 
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President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


» “Among his many great contributions 
to mankind, the Pontiff will be remem- 
bered wherever men of good will gather 
for his profound devotion to the cause 
of peace and for his earnest efforts in 
the rescue of thousands of victims of 
Nazi persecution, including many Jew- 
ish men, women, and children.”—Rabbi 
Joachim Prinz, national president, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, 


® “In himself an exemplary character, 
Pope Pius XII was a skillful leader in 
his communion and an impressive moral 
force in the world of our day.”—Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
Lutheran World Federation and the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


& “Without fear or favor, he consist- 
ently championed the cause of a just 
peace among the nations of the earth. 
A man of profound vision, he kept pace 
with a rapidly changing universe, yet 
never lost sight of man’s eternal destiny.” 
—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





George K. A. Bell 


George K. A. Bell: 
The Gentle Dissenter 


During the world-wide concern over 
the health of Pope Pius XII, a cheery, 
kindly Anglican churchman died quietly, 
as he had lived, at the age of seventy- 
five in Canterbury, England. The date 
was October 3, five days before the 
Pope’s déath. 

The Anglican clergyman, whose death 
was almost overlooked in the rush of 
events that first week in October, was 





Dr. George Kennedy Allen Bell, 


Anglican Bishop of Chichester, off 
ary president of the World Couliy y. 
Churches, and one of the last 5 9 


founders of the ecumenical me 4] 
As United Presbyterian Dr. 
McCrea Cavert, former Natio 
World Council leader, said of Dy 
“No man in any church or in an 
try served the ecumenical mo - 
longer or more creatively than ¢ 
Bishop of Chichester. . . . (He 
at the forefront of the efforts for 
tian unity that culminated in the 
Council of Churches. His greate 
tribution was in his insistence 
application of Christian princi 
social and international life.” 

Even though his always gentle 
stands were often unpopular, the 
faced, sturdy-jawed Briton fougt 
of his adult life for Christian 
compassion, and world disarman 

Well-known in Germany 
World War II, Bishop Bell was 
the first to see the significance 
portance of the Church-Nazi co 
der Hitler. He gave strong g 
backing to the Church there in its 
gle for Christian freedom agai 
Nazis. 

During the war Dr. Bell made 
speeches in the House of Lords 
against “revengeful” and “oblite 
bombings of the German people. @@ the 
ing as a humanitarian during thoi. Sco 
ing war years, he also urged the 
people to show courage and fe 
during Nazi bombing attacks 
land. 

A World Council statement iss 
October 7 said of Dr. Bell, “Int 
ond world war his speeches—m 
which were made in the House of 
—were a constant reminder that 
cially in time of war, the Christi 
science must be awake. His prote 
him a good deal of his populari 
many saw after the war that he 
right.” 

Named Bishop of Chichester it 
Dr. Bell resigned from that pos 
this year. In announcing his imp 
retirement in 1957, he chose t 
against nuclear weapons tests by 
ing that “whichever of the fou 
pioneers drops the first H-bomb 
immediately met by another H+ 
retaliation. The result will be suid 

Since 1925, when, as Dean of@ 
bury, he had taken a leading 
Stockholm Conference on Lil 
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or. In 1948, when the World Council 
ter, officially formed in Amsterdam, Dr. 
OWI] was elected chairman of the Coun- 
last Hi, 90-member central committee. In 
movamas4 he became honorary president, 
r. Matinuing, however, to attend and par- 
pate in Council and central commit- 
meetings. 
His last public address as a church- 
was made this past August in the 
dense Cathedral in Denmark when he 
eached the sermon at a special service 
aking the tenth anniversary of the 
orld Council. 
At that time, he urged the Council to 
tinue “building a bridge over the 
yss which separates nations” and to 
ork toward a “visible unity of the 
hole Church of Christ.” 



























urches Urged to Aid 
sfugee Clothing Drive 


For refugees by the hundreds of thou- 
ds, good used clothing is an urgent 
cessity. In the closets of American 
urch members are the suits, dresses, 
ercoats, and shoes which offer the ref- 
ees their best hope for protection 
ainst winter. 

Confronted with this situation, Prot- 
ant leaders last month urged congre- 
tions to renew their efforts on behalf 
the United Clothing Appeal. Dr. 
. Scott McMunn, of the United Pres- 
erian department of stewardship and 
omotion, reminded churches the de- 
mination is still far short of its 2,000,- 
}0-pound goal for 1958. For all 
otestant denominations, the goal is 
,000,000 pounds. Protestant total to 
te is 2,568,476. 

Church World Service, relief agency 
the National Council of Churches, re- 
rted that United Presbyterians had 
tributed 634,306 pounds through 
ptember 30. A total of $27,692 was 
ated to cover processing costs. 

Dr. McMunn called on churches to 
ablish a permanent program for col- 
ting good used clothing, since the 
led is expected to continue for years. 
thing, together with eight cents per 
und for processing costs, should be 
t to the nearest Church World Serv- 
P collection center. 

The five centers are: New Windsor, 
aryland; Nappanee, Indiana; 919 Em- 
ald Avenue, Modesto, California; 4165 
ncan Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri; 


- 29th Street, New York 16, New 
prk. 
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@ A Lutheran Looks at the United Presbyterians 


Godly Tension in Giving 


In the coming month, thousands of United Presbyterian congregations 
will consider their support of the Lord’s work locally, regionally, nationally, 
and world-wide for the year 1959. The national and world-wide responsi- 
bilities of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. are included in the benevo- 
lence program of the church—now called the General Mission Program 
(see FACTS, P.L., Sept. 15, for details). So far as is known, the concept of 
the General Mission Program is unique in Protestantism. The following report 
on Presbyterian benevolences by Pastor Samuel E. Kidd of the United 
Lutheran Church is adapted from an article in the LLM Newsletter, pub- 
lished by the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement of the United Lutheran Church 


in America. 


T 1s possible to be impressed by the 
l similarity between the [United] 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
United Lutheran Church. Both are 
major denominations in the United 
States, and both are exerting a tre- 
mendous influence on the life of the 
whole church. If you are looking for 
similarity between these two denomi- 
nations, you can find it. If you are 
looking for dissimilarity, you can find 
it. 

Contrary to what you might expect 
to find, the Presbyterian Church does 
not do the following: 

It does not set a benevolence 
budget. 

It does not make a dollar appor- 
tionment assignment to synods, pres- 
byteries, and congregations. 

Instead of speaking about a Be- 
nevolence Budget, the Presbyterian 
Church speaks about a Benevolence 
Program. “The program as projected 
year by year is always considerably 
in advance of the present level of 
achievement. . . .This is done deliber- 
ately to symbolize the fact that there 
is an endless amount of work waiting 
to be done and that there is a care- 
fully documented or validated pro- 
gram which may and, God willing, 
will be accomplished as the churches 
respond with a larger measure of 
stewardship.” The 1958 Benevolence 
Program expressed in terms of dollars 
is $35,748,211, or approximately dou- 
ble the 1957 receipts. 

What the Presbyterian Church 
does is to establish a sequence of pri- 
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orities for the expending of money in 
a Benevolence Program that has a 
base but no top. “Last year’s work at 
this year’s prices” is the base on 
which two intermediary steps are 
built while further steps are envi- 
sioned but never put into place. The 
result is that for the ten years this 
program has been in operation, the 
Presbyterian Church has never met 
its goal because there is no goal ex- 
cept doing the total work of the 
church. The Presbyterian Church can 
never say to itself or to its synods, 
presbyteries, or congregations, “The 
benevolence obligations for the year 
have been met in full.” There is a 
continuing tension because there is 
a continuing task that is never com- 
pleted, never even fully started. Vi- 
sion always outruns performance, and 
responsibility, as the Presbyterians 
see it, is more closely related to vision 
than to past or hoped for perform- 
ance. 

Three aspects of the Presbyterian 
program should be of special interest 
to us as evangelical Lutheran Chris- 
tians because they give expression to 
some of the convictions we hold. 


(1) The Presbyterian Benevolence 
Program gives expression to the ten- 
sion that faith makes inescapable in 
our modern world. The total task of 
the church has never been fully 
measured or even recognized. That 
part of the task that has been recog- 
nized has never been fully written 
into national or congregational church 
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budgets, Budgets have been expressive 
of hoped-for performance rather than 
admitted responsibility. The Presbyte- 
rian program helps to establish a con- 
sciousness among the people that the 
task of the church is endless. The Presby- 
terian Church has confessed in each of 
the last ten years that it has not fully met 
its benevolence obligations. Every con- 
gregation under the influence of this 
program has been called upon to make 
the same confession, There is something 
refreshingly honest and deeply Chris- 
tian in all of this. 

It seems to me that the Presbyterian 
Church has with a large degree of suc- 
cess made its program express a limitless 
responsibility for the gospel in our world 
and in our times on the part of all its 
congregations and people. It has called 
upon its congregations and people to 
encourage each other by their good 
works as they seek to do more and more 
each year for the cause of the church 
of Christ, The Presbyterian program has 
placed the whole church under a godly 
tension that is only momentarily relieved 
by a good decision or a good action. 


(2) The second positive aspect of the 
Presbyterian program is its broad appli- 
cation of proportionate responsibility 
calling for a proportionate response. 
Proportionate responsibility has been a 
commonly accepted principle when ap- 
plied to individuals. Everyone seems to 
agree that no two individuals have ex- 
actly the same stewardship responsibil- 
ity. The Presbyterian program, however, 
implies that no two congregations have 
exactly the same stewardship responsi- 
bility, even in the field of dollar benevo- 
lence support. Presbyteries and synods 
similarly share a proportionate responsi- 
bility. The Presbyterian Church applies 
no per capitas, goals, or quotas. Instead 
it seeks to assist congregations in devel- 
oping a sense of proportionate responsi- 
bility for the work of the whole church. 

A team of visitors calls upon the lead- 
ership of a congregation and discusses 
with them the Benevolence Program, 
the past record of the congregation, and 
possible future developments. The ex- 
penditure of funds for the local church 
program is contrasted to the dollar con- 
tribution to the Benevolence Program. 
If for every two dollars expended on 
the local program, only twenty-five cents 
is contributed to the Benevolence Pro- 
gram, the visitors propose that the con- 
gregation consider contributing one dol- 
lar to the Benevolence Program for every 
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two dollars expended locally (exclusive 
of capital expenditures). The congrega- 
tion is urged to develop a five-year pro- 
gram that will bring it to that level of 
church support. 

The congregation may decide that 
in five years the relationship can be de- 
veloped no further than for every two 
dollars, eighty cents will be given to 
benevolence, No negative judgment is 
made of this congregation, but it is an- 
nually called upon to re-evaluate its 
position. The basic proportionate rela- 
tionship toward which the Presbyterian 
Church is seeking to lead its congrega- 
tions is that for every two dollars ex- 
pended locally, one dollar be contributed 
to the Benevolence Program. Each con- 
gregation sets the pace by which it 
achieves this relationship. 

The achievement of this relationship 
is not an end in itself because as soon as 
it is achieved, the congregation will be 
asked to consider developing in the di- 
rection of contributing one dollar to the 
Benevolence Program for every dollar 
it expends locally. 

There are a number of favorable as- 
pects to this approach in addition to the 
development of proportionate responsi- 
bility. The whole program of the con- 
gregation moves forward at the same 
time as evidenced in the statistics of the 
General Assembly. Benevolence must be 
considered in relationship to the local 
program, and conversely the local pro- 
gram must be considered in relationship 
to benevolence. 

Stewardship is never a flat responsi- 
bility stretched across individuals, con- 
gregations, synods, or denominations. It 
has hills and valleys that reveal propor- 
tionate responsibility and proportionate 
response. The Presbyterian program rec- 
ognizes this basic truth and develops it 
among its people and congregations. 


(3) A third positive aspect of the 
Presbyterian program is that it gives 
prominent recognition to the principle 
that the Christian quality of an act is 
considerably affected by the decision 
that leads to the action. The Presbyte- 
rians call for decisions to be made con- 
cerning the Benevolence Program at 
every level of the church’s life and es- 
pecially the level of the congregation. 

When per capitas, quotas, or goals are 
assigned, the congregation is to a major 
degree denied the right of decision, In 
the Presbyterian procedure the first and 
basic decision concerning the Benevo- 
lence Program is made by the individual 





















at the time of the Every Member 
The second decision is made } 
congregation following the Eve 
gregation Visit and the Every 
Visit. The third decision concer 
Benevolence Program is made } 
General Council after the pled, 
congregations have been received, 
third decision is controlled by t 
tions of the General Assembly 
total of the pledges. Last year p 
were received from approximatel 
of the more than 8,000 Presb 
congregations. More than three-qu 
of the congregations that made 
pledges were extremely small cong 
tions, Actual work in the Beneve 
Program is authorized after pledge 
received. 

Responsibility is always more serig 
considered when the responsible p 
participates in the decision that « 


lishes responsibility. The Presbyte mbers 


program makes effective use of pe _ 
and corporate decisions. ea 
ne fron 
The ULCA and the Presbytem pel 
Church U.S.A. will never be ex ~w 
alike. They have learned some ti " 
from us, if what you read and hell, 
, : : the co 
true. We have learned some things i 

them. In the realm of stewardship a 
can learn some more from the Presb i 
rians in these three areas, de oe : 
above: the godly tension resolved in =a 
through long-range planning; pr Natio 
tionate responsibility and proportie he 5 
response; decisions and who shall 1 vd ths 
them. faith 
chur 
COEMAR: ifter p 
New Symbol of Unity _ 
Hundreds of church members Sirp, ~- 
many Protestant denominations Mi} Dr. 
month streamed into First Presbyte the 


Church, New York, for a historic @founts 
sion. At an evening service, the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
Relations of The United Presbyte 
Church U.S.A. was inaugurated. 
The Commission replaces the bo W 
of foreign missions and three agen 





dealing with interchurch work that The 
part of the former United Presbyte S.A. 
Church and Presbyterian Church U ork . 
At the uniting General Assembly tions 
Pittsburgh, commissioners voted to¢ . ed 
bine the five groups into a single wil Mi 
Moderator Theophilus Mills Tagg? S™F 
last month was elected to a three S*™™ 
term as president of the Commission edi 
KS initi 


was the unanimous choice of sixt 
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mbers of the Commission at their ini- 
two-day meeting. Commission mem- 
—laymen, women, and ministers— 
me from churches in twenty-two states 
i the District of Columbia. 
omission president Taylor empha- 
d that the new Commission is more 
a merger of agencies. It is a result 
the concept of mission work which 
esses the joint participation of 
rches in this country and overseas in 
nngelism, education, literacy, and 
dical work. 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of 
National Council of Churches, spoke 
he service in First Church, He de- 
red that the resurgence of non-Chris- 
faiths “makes urgent the unity of 
churches.” He added that “much 
ifter progress toward unity is being 
de among the younger churches over- 
than in our own land.” 
The new-found unity of the churches, 
i Dr. Dahlberg, “is something more 
the uniting of organizations. It 
ounts to nothing less than a revival of 
* soul of the Church.” 














What Is COEMAR? 


The United Presbyterian Church 
1$.A.’s new agency for mission 
ork overseas and interchurch re- 
ations both here and overseas is 
alled the Commission on Ecumen- 
al Mission and Relations. In order 
0 simplify mention of this vital new 
prganization in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
e editors will usually refer to it by 
ts initials as COEMAR. 
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leading churchmen shared in the service inaugurating the Commission on Ecu- 
| Mission and Relations. From left: Dr. Charles T. Leber, General Secretary 
the Commission; Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of The United Pres- 

ian Church U.S.A.; Moderator Theophilus Mills Taylor, new President of 
Commission; Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, President of National Council of Churches. 


President-Elect Chosen 
For Princeton Seminary 


The Reverend Dr. James I. McCord, 
of Austin, Texas, has been selected to be 
the next president of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

This announcement was made on Oc- 
tober 14 by the Reverend Dr. Peter K. 
Emmons of Scranton, Pa., president of 
the seminary’s board of trustees, imme- 
diately after Dr. McCord’s election by 
the trustees, 

Dr. McCord, at present dean of the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary in Austin, Texas, is scheduled to 
assume his new post in the fall of 1959. 
He will succeed Dr. John A. Mackay 
(see P.L., Sept. 15, Oct. 1). He has been 
dean and professor of systematic theol- 
ogy at Austin Seminary since 1944. 

A native Texan, he was born in Rusk, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs, Marshal Edward 
McCord, on November 24, 1919. He 
took his undergraduate training at Aus- 
tin College, where he received a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree in 1938. He attended 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, and the Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, where he was 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity. He was a graduate student at the 
University of Texas, where he was twice 
awarded the Charles Oldwright Fellow- 
ship in Philosophy. He served as 
Instructor in the Department of Philos- 
ophy there for two years before going to 
Harvard University, where he was 
Henry B. Rogers Fellow in Philosophy. 

Dr. McCord also attended New Col- 
lege, University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
He was awarded the degree of Master of 


Arts by the University of Texas, a Doctor 
of Divinity degree by Austin College, a 
Doctor of Theology degree by the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, and in September, 
1958, received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Knox College, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Other positions held by Dean McCord 
include the pastorate of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, the pastorate of University 
Presbyterian Church, Austin, Texas, and 
Professor of Bible at the University of 
Texas. 

President-elect McCord is a member 
of Brazos Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. He has 
represented the U.S. Church in Geneva, 
Switzerland, at the Sixteenth General 
Council of the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance in 1948; the Amsterdam Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in ’48; 





James I, McCord 


the Seventeenth Council of the Alliance 
at Princeton Seminary in 1954; and the 
Oberlin Faith and Order Conference 
last year. 

The thirty-eight-year-old Texan is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance and a 
member of the committee on advanced 
studies of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

James McCord is married to the for- 
mer Hazel Thompson of Sherman, 
Texas, and they have three children, a 
son now studying at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and two daughters at Univer- 
sity Junior High, Austin, 
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Russian Religious Refugees 


Arrive in Brazil 


Writing in the June 15, 1958, issue of PREsBYTERIAN LIFE, special corre- 
spondent Fletcher Coates reported on the arrival in Los Angeles from Hong 
Kong of a group of Twentieth Century Pilgrims, the Russian Old Believers. 
The group was en route to Brazil to establish homes on a 6,000-acre tract of 
farm land in the State of Parana. The following report describes the arrival 


of the Old Believers in their new home. 


Na thirty-day period this summer, 385 
I men, women, and children between 
eighty-five years and six weeks of age 
arrived by ship and plane in Brazil. The 
group was the first of five hundred Old 
Believers being resettled in southern 
Brazil this year under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches’ Divi- 
sion of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees. 

Brazilian authorities were impressed 
both by the discipline and remarkable 
manners of the groups. Despite the ex- 
hausting four-day flights and midnight 
arrivals, they disembarked in orderly 
fashion, stood patiently waiting for in- 
structions and customs formalities. Each 
time they elected three men to convey 
to the commander of the plane, each 
member of his crew, and all the stewards 
the thanks of the entire group for their 
care during the journey. 

At the immigration hostel members 
of the Brazilian staff of the World Coun- 
cil were amazed when the first new ar- 
rivals declined hot tea and coffee offered 
with a midnight snack. “Thank you 
kindly,” a spokesman said. “We don't 
touch stimulants, drink neither tea nor 
coffee. May we please have warm water 
or, as this is not one of our fast periods, 
milk?” 

The hostel staff were amazed again 
when they came to clean the dormitories 
only to find that the newcomers had 
made their beds, swept the dormitories, 
cleaned the bathrooms, and washed the 
breakfast cups and plates. After every 
meal, each person solemnly shook hands 
with the hostel director and thanked 
him for the meal. 

Later, Brazil's national immigration 
director told a World Council repre- 
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—TuHeE Epirors 


sentative, “In our many years of expe- 
rience with hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants and refugees from all parts 
of the world, we have never had such de- 
cent, well-mannered, well-behaved im- 
migrants. They will be a great asset to 
Brazil.” 

Because the Old Believers arrived 
earlier than anticipated, the first houses 
on the land were not ready. In order to 
complete the building projects, the men 
moved from the hostel to the farm, leav- 
ing the women and children behind. 

When the truck carrying the men was 
ready to leave, the Brazilian officers got 
another surprise. As each father pre- 
pared to climb aboard the truck, his chil- 
dren, before kissing him, knelt down 
before him and bowed their foreheads 
to touch his feet, in token of their deep 
respect for their elders. The respect goes 
along with the obvious warmth and af- 
fection that exists between the parents 
and their children. 

During the Believers’ Lenten fast of 
St. John, the World Council staff were 
faced with a catering problem, for the 
refugees could eat only bread, rice, vege- 
tables, fruit, and fish. They could con- 
sume no meat, eggs, butter, or cheese, 
and could drink only water. 

With subsequent arrivals throughout 
the summer, almost all five hundred of 
the Old Believers have been reunited 
and, after almost half a century of wan- 
dering, are beginning life in a free 
country. 

They tell the World Council of 
Churches’ South American director that 
two hundred of their group, many of 
them brothers and sisters of those now 
in Brazil, are still in China, suffering and 
waiting to go to a new home. 



































U.S., United Churches 9" 
Cooperate in Seminary <.. 
And New College ts 0 


The United Presbyterian Ch 
the U.S.A. and the Presbyterian @ 
in the U.S. this fall announced 
ventures in higher education, the 
their kind in the deep South j 
years. 

The first venture was the degi 
the churches to co-sponsor Florid 
byterian College. 

Both churches have many me 
in Florida. There are some 72,0 
(or southern church) members, 
25,000 United U.S.A. member, 
denomination has contemplated 
ing a college in the state. The 
church favored the city of Orland 
site, the United U.S.A. preferred 
Haven; each has a strong congr 
in the city of its choice. 

Because St. Petersburg has flow 
congregations of each denominatie 
because St. Petersburg (which 
ways wanted to be a “university 
offered strong support for the pm 
was picked as the most appropriat 
for a joint venture. Although Flore » 
the longest coastline of any 9 
state, this will be its first wat 
campus. 

The two churches joined for 
it became apparent that they wo 
be able to establish strong colleg 
arately. “They recognized their 
interdependence and decided 1 
merged program,” says Dr. 
Campbell, secretary for higher ed 
of the United Presbyterian Be 
Christian Education. 

One of the biggest factors in 
lishing the new college in Flori 
increasing church membership 
state. While the state population 
per cent from 1940 to 1950, 
membership went up 70 per cen 
1950 to 1957, church membershi 
up 137 per cent. 

Plans envision an initial plant 
hundred students, which will 
million. The City of St, Petersbt 
pledged $2.5 million toward } 
the college. 

Dr. William Howard Kadel, p 
First Presbyterian Church, Orla 
been named first president of 
lege, which is expected to open! 

The second joint venture of f 
churches was the purchase of a 
terest in Austin Theological 
Austin, Texas, by the Texas Synod 
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nited Presbyterian Church in the 
S.A. 
Seminary trustees believed “the inter- 
ts of the Presbyterian churches . . . will 
st be served by a single Presbyterian 
sological seminary in the Southwest, 
ining men and women for service in 
is area and throughout the world.” 
Commissioners to the Synod approved 
e investment of $3 million in the sem- 
pry, which had been owned by the 
§. church. In addition, the Synod will 
est up to $250,000 annually in the 
inary, starting on September 1, 1960. 
will also share operating expenses 
th the Texas Synod of the U.S. 
urch. 




























ational Missions Executive 
rediies After Heart Attack 


The Reverend Dr, Barney N. Morgan, 
retary since 1949 for the West Indies 
brk of the Board of National Missions, 
hited Presbyterian Church U.S.A., died 
September 9 in a Lancaster, Penn- 
vania, hospital. He suffered a heart 
ack while attending a Bible confer- 
Flonmgce in nearby Mt. Gretna. His home 
ny wes in Scarsdale, New York. 

watalgn addition to his Board post, Dr. 
prgan had in the past served as dean 
Presbyterian Polytechnic Institute of 
erto Rico (now the Inter-American 
iversity) in San German, and super- 
endent of the Board for Christian 


natio 
ich 
rsity 
e pr 
Driatg 


1eir 
od uaptk in Santo Domingo, a cooperative 
\r, Hmmterprise of the Evangelical United 


thren, Methodist, and United Pres- 
erian U.S.A. denominations, with 
dquarters in Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
nican Republic. 





s in 

‘lori™™Dr. Morgan is survived by his wife, 
hip @e former Carol’ M. McAfee, two 
ion @™_ghters, one son, one brother, two sis- 
50, @RS, and five grandchildren. 
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"YOUTH PROGRAM EXPANDS: 


CHURCH PAYS COST 

This fall a five-day-a-week program 
for youth of all ages went into effect in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Gouv- 
erneur, New York (the Reverend Mer- 
ritt W. Updyke, pastor). Until then it 
was a Saturday afternoon and evening 
only project. The effort to provide diver- 
sified attractions for the town’s young 
people was sparked by a remark made 
in 1954 by a children’s court judge in 
St. Lawrence County in which Gouv- 
erneur is situated. He said, in effect, that 
the some 5,000 population town held 
the county record when it came to in- 
stances of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Updyke, then a newcomer to 
Gouverneur, was deeply concerned at 
the lack of a youth center, His church 
had game and meeting rooms for its 
young people, and he suggested to the 
that these facilities be made 
available, under adult supervision, to all 
teen-agers on a nonsectarian basis. Per- 
mission was granted, and a limited pro- 


session 


gram was instituted. 

So desirable is the center to members 
of First Church that they voted to em- 
ploy a youth director. No outside solici- 
tation has been made; the expenses 
involved are an item in the church’s 
budget. Included in the program are a 
story-telling hour for children from kin- 
dergarten through second grade, and 
arts and crafts classes for second to 
fourth graders. Plans for expansion of 
the schedule include tournaments in 


chess, checkers, ping-pong, and table 





in nonsectarian youth center draws attention of players and 
spectators in basement of First Presbyterian Church, Gouverneur, New York. 


shuffleboard. “Special events such as a 
winter carnival, teen-age dances, sleigh 
rides, hay rides, ice-skating parties, pic- 
nics, and wiener roasts are also slated,” 
said Miss Goldye Timberlake, a physical 
education teacher who is director of the 
center. 

Church and civic leaders have ex- 
pressed high commendation on the for- 
ward step First Presbyterian Church has 
taken to offer teen-agers, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, a wholesome at- 
mosphere for a lively recreational pro- 
gram. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 


The Reverend Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, Bronxville, New York, by The 
Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
circulated devotional periodical, at a 
dinner attended by more than three hun- 
dred distinguished officials of denom- 
inations and interchurch bodies. The 
citation, naming Dr. Cavert The Upper 
Room’s choice as 1958 Churchman, rec- 
ognized his service in the field of world 
Christian fellowship through leadership 
in the interdenominational and ecumen- 
ical movements. A Presbyterian, he has 
devoted his career successively to the 
guidance of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches, and the United States Con- 
ference for the World Council of 
Churches. 


@ Dr. Frederick J. Forell of New York, 
New York, executive secretary of the 
Emergency Committee for German 
Protestantism in the U.S., on his seven- 


tieth birthday anniversary, by German 
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“ECUMENICAL” 


is the word 
for this! 


Pictured above are a Christian fraternal worker and his charming 
wife and son, symbols of a new day. As representatives of the United 
Church of North India, they are at work in East Africa where they 
share in Christian service with the people of that continent. 


No longer does “Foreign Missions” adequately describe the mis- 


sion of our church in other parts 


of the world. “ECUMENICAL” 


is the word . . . global family of Christ. 


We are now “partners”... 


rather than “supporters” . . 


. of the 


Christian churches we have helped to nurture in other countries. 


Your Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations walks 
arm-in-arm with Christians all around the world in undergirding the 
growing and expanding fulfillment of the Great Commission, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


You can support the ecumenical mission of your church by your 
purchase of Presbyterian Annuities. At the same time you will pro- 
vide yourself with a guaranteed income for life, amounting to as 


much as 7.4% per year. The in- 
come from Presbyterian Annu- 
ities never varies, never misses. 
Liberal tax savings with no in- 
vestment problems. No medical 
examination, no age limit. 


Mail the coupon today for 
further information . 
No obligation. 


PL-11-1-58 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 


] 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. ! 
Please tell me whet percent income | would 
| | 
receive, my dote of birth being___ | 
l month doy yeor 
| At present | om most interested in 1 
| C) Beard of National Missions | 

C) Commission on Ecumenical Mission | 
| and Relations | 
| 0) Beard of Christian Education | 
| Please send me free booklet explaining alldetails | 
| Name ! 
| 1 
| | 
be J 


Address 
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church and civic leaders in Bonn, 
many. Dr. Forell, associate pasty 
Second Presbyterian Church in 
York, was cited for his initiatig 
large-scale relief efforts of Ame 
Protestants for Germany follo 
World War II, and for aid to 
immigrants in the U.S. He is a nati 
Silesia, an East German territory 
under Polish administration. 
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@ Miss Estella M. Hays, Ashland, 
gon, on her retirement from tead 
church school for sixty-seven year 
members of the First Presbyte 
Church of Ashland (the Reverend 
Holland, pastor). In appreciation ¢ 


. Dr. 
5th. | 
bert V 
ervan 
was 


forty-eight years of service to Hipoth. ( 
Church, the congregation prese@iif. (th 
Miss Hays with an engraved ciliithe ti 
tray. A room in a new church builjicated 
now in the planning stage, is WlRichm 
named in Miss Hays’ honor, lyn K. 

unga 
@ Timothy A. Manring, a membéiior Bc 


the Greystone Presbyterian Chi 
Pullman, Washington (the Reve 
Lawrance J. Mitchell, pastor), by 
state Junior Chamber of Comme 
naming Timothy “Outstanding 
Citizen of the State of Washingt 
1958,” the JC’s chose him on the ba 
character, scholarship, leadershi 
sports, and general service to org 
tions such as the 4-H Club and F 
Farmers of America. Timothy, eigh 
has helped organize a Westminster 
lowship on the junior high level 
been active in his church school, a 


TK 


incoln 
eman, 
estmi 
Rev. 
first u 
irst, C 
aier, 
ashabz 
ord H 
s 


errian 


a member of Greystone’s junior chi. Stew 
“Evel 

@ Dr. Hermann N. Morse, general 

retary of the Board of National Misiiivingst 

of The United Presbyterian Cipble A 


U.S.A., by over two hundred men 
of the board’s national staff. He 
sented with the first installment 
fund named in his honor, to be ¢ 
nated for scholarships or a buildi 
a national missions campus, in app 
tion of his forty-six years of serv 


uary. 
ippé 
Johnso' 
0 g. 

ownle 
ght E 
ch, a 


national missions. Contributions ,M 
the more than 3,000 missionaries{Kuyper, 
other workers who serve underfiipn addi 
Morse will be added to the staff @ifimme: 
was announced in New York. Davic 


. ation | 





@ Mr. Arthur J. Seith, in recogniti ghor. 
his fifty years of service as orgaiilfvey, pa 
Westminster and Welsh United Pr@ifarrtow 
terian Church in Cleveland, Ohiog A. K. 
the entire time Mr. Seith has playe@ifling fo 
same instrument in the church. ities, 
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the Record 


IVERSARIES: 

70th. First, Antrim, N.H. (the Rev. 
ney A. Pearson, pastor). Renovating 
i repainting of the church edifice 
rked part of the observance. 

50th. First, Newark, Ohio (the Rev. 
E. Hoyt Kerr, Jr., pastor). 

00th. Park, Streator, Ill. (the Rev. 
ard E. Stanton, pastor), 

th. West, Wilmington, Del. (the 
. Dr. A. H. Kleffman, pastor). 

5th. First, Hoquiam, Wash. (the Rev. 
bert W. Postma, pastor). During the 
ervance a new Christian education 
was dedicated. 

Mth. Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, 
if. (the Rev. Asa Collins, III, pastor). 
the time, a new education unit was 
icated. 

Richmond Heights, Mo. (the Rev. Dr. 
yn K. Moseson, pastor). 

ungarian, Brownsville, Pa. (the Rev. 
tor Bodnar, pastor). 


CATIONS: 
incoln, Stockton, Calif. (Dr. J. Bruce 


eman, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 
Jestminster, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Rev. William H. Miller, pastor), of 
first unit of the education wing. 

irst, Caldwell, Kan. (the Rev. John 
aier, pastor), of a new church, 
ashabaw, Clarkston, Mich. (the Rev. 
ord H. Haskins, pastor), of a new 
uSe. 

erriam Park, Saint Paul, Minn. (the 
. Stewart T. Robertson, pastor), of 
“Evelyn Page Entrance,” a memo- 


ivingston, N.J. (the Rev. William 
ble Ackerman, pastor), of a new 
uary. 
ippany, N.J. (the Rev. Dr. Ralph 
Johnson, pastor), of an education 
ding. 
ownley, Union, N.J. (the Rev. 
ght E. Faust, pastor), of a new 
ch, a Fellowship Hall, and offices. 
t, Mandan, N.D. (the Rev. John 
uyper, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
bn addition. 
mmerville, Rochester, N.Y. (the 
David J. Cull, pastor), of a new 
tion building—second unit. 
nghorne, Pa. (the Rev. John A. 
ey, pastor), of a new manse. 
arrtown, Parkersburg, W. Va. (the 
A. K. Thomas, pastor), of a new 
ling for worship and other church 
ities, 
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SOUNDING 
BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


terian Church in Hawaii. As Executive 
Director of the Honolulu Council of 
Churches, as a minister of Hawaii for 
the past nine years, and as a member of 
Los Angeles Presbytery, I am, of course, 
torn between the Presbytery’s desire for 
expansion and the local churches’ con- 
cern that another major denomination 
will simply be in competition for the 
Protestant population of the Islands, 
which is small in comparison to the 
Buddhist and Roman Catholic. 
Assuming that the Presbytery is 
equally concerned that the total picture 
be presented, let me correct the article 
at the following points: Oahu has not 
196 Christian churches, but more than 
250. ... The building site selected is not 
in the Waikiki District as stated, but in 
the Makiki residential area, and rather 
than being a “place where few other 
churches are found,” is located in the 
most heavily churched section of the 
Islands (there being thirteen churches 
in a two-mile radius, including those of 
the major denominations). 
Congregationalists here have labored 
for more than one hundred years under 
the assumption that a spoken comity 
agreement has existed with the Presby- 
terians . . . that Congregational churches 
would minister to Presbyterians. . . . 
Long time Presbyterian residents [here] 
are some of the most active leaders in 
Hawaii’s churches. My own prayer has 
been that my denomination would think 
not in terms of a church to minister to 
mainland Presbyterians staying in Ha- 
waii, but of the bringing of a topnotch 
Nisei Presbyterian pastor to form a 
church that would attract not only Haole 
(Caucasian) Presbyterian residents, but 
Oriental and mixed racial people that 
are the future of the Islands. . . . 
—KeENNETH O. REWICK 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Western Seminary Statistics 


« PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s Facts issue (Sep- 
tember 15, 1958) in listing information 
about the seminaries credits Western 
with a student enrollment of 119 and a 
faculty of thirty-two. Although it would 
be nice to have a faculty-student ratio 
of one to four, we do as a matter of fact 
have ten full-time teachers, two admin- 
istrative officers who do some teaching, 
and five visiting instructors. 


—C.iFForpD E. BARBOUR 


President, Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





UNCLE 
TO 125 FAMILIES 


(Continued from page 17) 


cars and serving court orders to attach 
wages, says: “Glenn is a familiar figure 
in banks.and finance companies. He co- 
signs loans and spends unknown hours 
helping people arrange their finances.” 
Mr. Francis seldom serves wage attach- 
ment papers on residents in the devel- 
opments because of his practice of first 
calling Glenn, “Many employers,” Con- 
stable Francis explains, “will fire a man 
who is seriously in debt.” Glenn usually 
can evolve a schedule of payments which 
satisfies the person to whom the money 
is owed, and thereby the wage-earner 
stays out of his employer’s black book. 

Clothing merchant Jack Levine recalls 
many occasions when Mr. Pry has 
brought to the store families with little 
cash and no credit, but who obviously 
needed clothes. “All Glenn has to tell me 
is that he will see they pay regularly,” 
Mr. Levine states. “I've never lost a 
penny yet.” 

Others tell of Mr. Pry’s personal loans 
to help tide families over until the first 
paycheck is due, or of the times he has 
put up bail or paid union dues. All he 
requires is the person’s promise to repay. 
No one has failed him yet. 

The weight of the personal problems 
Mr. Pry is called on to help solve has 
brought him closer to his church (First 
Presbyterian of Redlands) and its pas- 
tor, the Reverend J. Wendell Beck. For 
many years, Glenn concedes, he felt “lit- 
tle need” of the church. Suddenly, three 
years ago, he had an urgent desire to 
learn more about religion. Glenn, who 
seldom misses a worship service, now 
does considerable reading on religious 
subjects. Last year Glenn was elected to 
the Board of Deacons, since, as Mr. 
Beck says, “He alteady was carrying on 
many of a deacon’s responsibilities.” 

Mr. Beck, a member of the local board 
of Family Service, is one of a group in 
Redlands attempting to expand the 
peaceful revolution that Mr. Pry has be- 
gun. Major renewal is under way in 
neighborhoods of substandard dwellings. 
Sixty-five more public housing units are 
about to be constructed. Many families 
will be in the market for new homes, 
public and private, when a proposed 
freeway cuts across the city. 

“Glenn Pry is doing the work of half 
a dozen men,” says Mr. Beck. “But so 
urgent is the need to assist families that 
we could use Glenn’s twin brother, if he 
had one,” 
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build your fund-raising 
project on a 


proven 
product! 


KEEPSAKE 
Decorated Plate 
Picturing Your Church 


“They sell themselves . . . Such 
a profitable enterprise.” 

Keepsake Plates are easy to sell .. . 
they're so lovely, in such good taste, every 
member of your church will want one. 

Decorated Church Plates are proven fund 
raisers .. . but only Keepsake Plates offer 
you so much: 

@ Exclusive Cerama-Etch process, decora- 
tions never come off. 

@ Only “first quality” plates, no “seconds.” 

© 10 lovely styles to choose from. 

®@ Genuine 23-Kt. Gold borders. 

© Exclusive imports from the kilns of 

England. 

Write today, at no obligation, for samples, 
full-color catalog, wholesale prices and full 
details about how your group can raise 
money this easy, dignified way. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 7611 
Covington, Tennessee 








SHELLED PECANS WHOLESALE 
To Organizations, Clubs and Societies 


Can be resold at a large profit 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


MASCOT PECAN COMPANY 


US. 31 SOUTH, GLENNVILLE, GEORGIA 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








ORGANIZATION NEED MONEY? 





Sell ovr delicious Pennsylvania Dutch 
Butter Mints and Peanut Crunch, 


COMBINATION SPECIAL 


5S doz. Butter Mints Total cost $80.00 
(12 oz. tins) Sell for $1.00 each 
5 doz. Peanut Crunch 
(1 tb. tins) YOUR PROFIT $40.00 


We pay all freight charges. Send NO 
money with order. Remit in 30 days. 





Please mention the name of your 
organization or church. Za 
—.-. Ship vs 10 doz. Special 

Check here for a free copy 

of ovr complete cotalog. en he” 





PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH CANDIES 


Mount Holly Springs, Dept. PL, Pennsylvania 


BOOKS 


HE Protestant and Politics, by Wil- 
liam Lee Miller, is one of the final 
pair of books in the Layman’s Theologi- 
cal Library, a twelve-volume series pub- 
lished by the Westminster Press at one 
dollar each, 

Many writers have addressed this 
topic, but few of them have shown so 
consistent an understanding of politics 
as “the art of the possible.” Miller is 
suspicious of “ideals” in politics; he 
fears that “principles” often harden into 
dangerously inilexible dogmas; he 
cleanses that much-abused word, “com- 
promise,” of its old stigma and lifts it to 
a place of honor in the dealings of men 
and nations. 

Not much progress is made, Miller 
feels, by the progressive who, “begin- 
ning with a blueprint for an ideal world, 
often fails to notice that it does not fit 
the possibilities of this one. . . . Of course 
one can imagine better arrangements in 
an ideal world; but in this world we must 
first see where we are. We must count 
the cost and know the limits of change; 
we must recognize that change brings 
new problems with it.” 

The book is witty, good-tempered, 
and filled with unexpected points of 
view. Almost every page contains a sen- 
tence good for touching off a sprightly 
discussion, Examples: 

“It is a little hard to believe, in the age 
of the ICBM, that elections should turn 
on the question of parochial school 
buses.” 

“Pacifists sometimes argue as though 
the non-pacifist hadn't quite grasped the 
point that peace is good and war is ter- 
rible.” 

“Sincerity is not the only question 
{about a candidate]. Remember Johnny, 
the boy next door? He was a very sin- 
cere trumpet player.” 

“The differences among Americans 
over Federal aid to education and rec- 
ognition of Communist China and seg- 
regation and corporation taxes are less 
basic than an agreement on the means 
for solving these disputes . . . 
tary democracy is founded on the for- 
giveness of sins. We reunite today with 
those whom we opposed yesterday.” 
Both conservatives and liberals will 


parliamen- 














find quotations to hurl at each other; 


| but when the book is finished, neither 
| side comes out with much to preen itself 








Christians in Government 





about. All parties, the author see 
feel, have perpetrated a good deqmin 
foolishness in the names of demogi ac 
and Christianity. “Religion may orfmil 2 
not be a good thing for American deer, 
racy,” Miller writes. “It depends.” 

And it depends, he would pre 
add, on whether we're willing to 
good deal more plain thinking abe 
ligion and politics than we've been¢ 
up to now. 





HE Bible is both a dangerous 
Taiticut book,” writes Fred J, 
beaux in Understanding the Bible 
other new book in the series. B 
Protestants, we must all become s 
arly enough to study the Scrip 
fectively. Fortunately, “if a carp 
can put on a roof that will not le 
can understand the structure that 
into a book...a boy whose 
good enough to build an airplanes 
and make it fly has a mind capah 
understanding the problems of sch 
ship.” 

After making the case for every 
estant’s taking a do-it-yourself app 
to Bible study, Understanding the 
proceeds with five chapters of ho 
material. Two “tools” the layman 
need, Mr. Denbeaux says, are hista 
criticism and literary criticism. 

He hastens to explain the scholar 
of the word “criticism.” It is notd 
structive activity; rather it is sim 
careful, objective study of materi 
hand. Biblical criticism is “the dif 
between actively understanding 
one believes and passively acceptin 

Denbeaux describes three traditt 
approaches to Bible study: the Re 
Catholic (“slightly inventive”), 
Protestant (“narrowly literalistic’), 
the Sectarian (“mildly fanatic”). 
has its merits, the author believes, 
recommends “understanding the 
through the three traditions togeth 

Most readers will find the Bible 
of an open book after reading Mr. 
beaux’s slim volume (94 pages). 4 
may wonder, however, where all 
emphasis on the intellect will 
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Protestant Bible-readers who are 4 the 
telligent enough to build a roof GH fo 
model airplane. Lor 
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AND FAST 
IN FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 15) 


prefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
made us free, and be not entangled 
hin with the yoke of bondage.” It is 
accident that those other liberties, 
il and religious, which we hold so 
ur, have arisen and are most surely 
punded today by those countries 
ere the Church has been changed by 
Reformation. 
But we cannot leave the matter here 
if our Christian liberty is assured 
the fact that we are Protestants. All 
rches, and all Christians, are con- 
ntly subjected to new yokes of bond- 
». There is a Protestant legalism that 
eatens the Gospel in every age. Some- 
hes it has taken the form of a harsh 
d censorious moral code such as that 
ich drove Robert Burns to satirize the 
ly Willies of his day. At other times 
appears as a list of taboos which 
foisted on evangelical Christians— 
handful of “Thou shall nots,” varying 
time to time and from place to 
e, which are imposed as part of the 
spel. 
nd at all times, particularly here 
i now, there looms up a kind of con- 
tional moralism, a “churchy” pattern 
behavior, to which the Protestant 
ristian is expected to conform. When 
an tells you he cannot join a church 
ause he’s not the type, when a 
an confesses that her temperament 
i interests cannot fit into our pattern 
behavior—don’t you sense the yoke 
bondage into which we must have 
bped? For “if the Son shall make you 
e, ye shall be free indeed”—free not 
y from Jewish law, or Roman law, 
from those unwritten laws that creep 
nd our Christian communities and 
angle us in a yoke of bondage to 
judice and convention and have noth- 
todo with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
What is a Christian? He is a Prodigal 
med to the Father. He has no claim. 
has no rights. But he has found an 
nishing welcome. He has met with 
, a love that draws him into the 
her's home, a love that is signed and 
ed for him in the sacrifice of Christ. 
he meets that love, accepts that love, 
1 knows himself to be accepted, he 
s out to live by love, by faith, and 
the joy that springs from a grateful 
t forgiven heart. The closer he is to 
Lord, the less he will be entangled 
in in any yoke of bondage. 
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Broadcasts 


Church of the Air—Jesse B. Barber, 
guest speaker. CBS radio network, 
Sunday, November 9, 9:30 to 10:00 
A.M. 


Let There Be Light—Week of No- 
vember 10: story from Board of 
Pensions; week of November 17: 
story of Bert Bingle in Alaska. Car- 


Look Up and Live—Special four- 
part series on contemporary Chris- 
tian art. CBS-TV network, Sundays 
in November, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 


The Protestant Hour — Series on 
theme “A New Oneness in Christ” 
concludes week of November 2 with 
Ralph W. Lloyd, speaker on “One- 
ness in Christian Education.” Car- 


ried over about 300 radio stations. ried over about 300 radio stations. 











If your income is reduced due to high income taxes... 
...and if you want to preserve your security profits... 


this new TAX-FREE 
LIFE INCOME PLAN 
is for YOU! 


Tus approved plan, originated by the Foundation, makes it possible for you to 
receive a larger return of tax-free, retainable income than you could otherwise obtain. 
Gifts of money or proceeds from securities sent us are invested in high grade tax- 
exempt state or municipal bonds. 


How you benefit from tax savings 


1. Income exempt from present Federal Taxes for duration of 
one or two lives. 

2. When appreciated securities are sent us there is no capital 
gains tax. No gift tax. 

3. You are allowed a generous “gift portion” income tax deduc- 
tion. For example, at age 60, deduction is $603 per $1,000 
of plan. (2 lives age 60—$503) 


4. Plan also results in savings in estate taxes. 


But, of greatest importance is the spiritual satisfaction of establishing a fund in your 
name (or family name) to advance the cause of Christ through this Foundation which 
serves the Church in all its work. 





The Foundation is the Church's agency to encourage bequests in Wills, 
Life Insurance Gifts, Outright Gifts, Life Income Gifts and Annuities. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
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| 156 FirrH AveENuE New York 10, N.Y. 1 
| Don Emerson Hatt, Director ! 
Please mail me, without obligation, your 
| folder, “A Tax-Free Life Income Plan.” l 
| ! 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


® A New Look at the Three R’s. 
Written by young people for junior 
and senior highs’ use in conducting 
a Youth Budget Canvass. 6-page 
leaflet with eye-catching illustra- 
tions, Free. 


® Gary Writes a Letter. Ilustrat- 
ing his letter with line drawings, 
Gary writes about youth steward- 
ship in his young people’s .group. 
This leaflet has an original and at- 
tractive cover. Free. 


® Our Church and Weekday Re- 
ligious Education. Defines and gives 
standards for weekday religious ed- 
ucation as well as explaining Pres- 
byterian position. Also includes lists 
of current resources. Free. 


® Know Your Neighbor: Alaska. 
This picture leaflet describes major 
Presbyterian mission activities in the 
new-state-to-be. Useful as resource 
material for the 1958-59 National 
study theme: “Christian 
Concerns of North American Neigh- 


bors.” 


Missions 
50 copies, free; additional, 


each 3¢. 


® Presbyterian Church in Alaska 
and Presbyterian Church in West 
Indies. Two new maps giving all 
Presbyterian mission stations in 
these areas, Wall size in two colors: 
40¢ with program guide. Notebook 


size: one copy, free; per dozen, 25¢. 


® Current News: Autumn, 1958, 
editions on Brazil, Cameroun, Co- 
lombia, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, and 
Thailand. Each leaflet contains sto- 
ries on an overseas area where the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
work. Please 
when 


and Relations has 
ordering. 
Available in quantity; minimum or- 


specify country 


der is 50 copies of any one country, 
50¢. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Il. 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 








Family 
Jan 


By Oren Arnold 


No, you could never list all the things 
you should be thankful for this Thanks- 
giving, but go ahead with a list, anyway. 
Two people I know tried it. One started 
with “The opportunity for salvation,” 
the other with “Life.” How would you 
begin? 

° e e 

It’s my feeling that the actual listing, 
either on paper or verbally, is not so im- 
portant, and even that Thanksgiving as 
a separate day is not. It’s the year-round 
“attitude of gratitude” that counts. 





“A turkey,” defined a grade school 
lad on his paper, “is a big old bird that 
strutted and got caught.” I believe 
there’s a lesson in that. 


2 = co 


Then there was the little poor boy 
who was a guest in the rich boy’s home, 
and heard them say grace at dinner. 
“We don’t have to pray before we eat,” 
the poor lad said. “Our mommy’s a good 
cook, and her food ain’t never dan- 
gerous.” 

a ee 

If I understand my freshman daugh- 
ter’s reports correctly, her university is 
doing right well in football; they may 
win the basketball championship and the 
track events; the pompon girls have the 
cutest new uniforms; the stadium is not 
big enough; the bass drummer in the 
band has the cu-u-utest smile; and 
President Gammage personally shook 
hands with her at a party. Looks as if 
she’s gonna be a real high-level scholar. 































Advice to your son is never w 
sir, even if rejected. Years later he 
be able to offer it to his son. 


ook 
elati 


°° oO oO 
Seems to me that this modern yo 
generation is much too money hy 
my nine-month-old grandbaby En 


just swallowed a dime. 
is a o 


My good wife has reduced 
teen pounds, and is straining 
fourteen onto me. I'm not sure 
just seems to be inherent in a wo 
re-form the people for whom 
responsible. 

o cod oO 


The little boy was in church foiaptiva 
first time. The ushers were passing 
collection plates. As they came 
pew, the lad piped up loud enoug 
be heard all over the sanctuary—‘D 
pay for me, Daddy; I'm under six.” 
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Visited Dr. Norman Vincent Pa 
famous church in New York. Dr,} 
said he had asked for $15,000 fro 
congregation the previous Sunda 
order to fight juvenile delinque 
“But I didn’t get it; I got $19,400. 
of it went to Dave Moring, a} 
minister who took nine incorrigible 
saved them all. 
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On a gloomy, rainy morning, it 














little eight-year-old Walter's turn tt a 
grace at breakfast. “We thank The =are 
this beautiful day,” he prayed. ted j 
mother asked him why he said @ ar 
when the day was anything but be e US 
ful. “Mother,” said he, with rare wi ~~ 
“never judge a day by its weather. D547, 


. 
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Here’s a rousing declaration 
church bulletin sent to me: “We 
that the task ahead of us is n 
great as the Power behind us.” 


a o od 


“Victory is never determined 
exciting moment of crisis,” our 
coached the teen-agers, “but d 
long, unspectacular hours of pr 


Fiding wy spar 
tion. 


ra - labe 
and 
“Mother's in the hospital,” exp for jx 


six-year-old Sonny James when @ et: 


bor lady called, “and me and Dadé@i§h mo 
Georgie and Margaret and the Ger Pre 
are here all alone.” achus. 
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aptivate your guests with Party Girl 
lace Card Vases. Nicely detailed with 
eet faces and pretty hats, 3” ceramic 
bil heads may be filled with flowers, 
ndy, or nuts. Set of two, $1. Order 
m No. 8824, Party Girls, from Miles 
mball, 78 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 










t your finger on trouble spots in the 
vs, or locate the Church’s missionary 
erprises on this wall-size World Map. 
inted in eight colors on heavy stock, 
nounted. Size 33” x 50”. Also avail- 
le, U.S. and Alaska maps, $1 each, 
y three for $2.75. Terry Elliott, Dept. 
P-547, 135 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
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Show ’em who's boss with the delightful 
Kitchen Plaque for home or camp. Lays 
down the law with laugh-provoking 
finality. Handsome gold lettering on pol- 
ished black wood, size 74” x 94”. $1.95, 
from Yield House, P111, North Conway, 
N.H. 


Space-minded moderns will value this 
professional 4%” Astronomical Reflecting 
Telescope. See satellites, Rings of Sat- 
urn, Moons of Jupiter, craters and seas 
on the moon. Write Edmund Scientific 
Co., Dept. HC, Barrington, N.J., for 
specifications or send $74.50 plus ex- 
press (25 lbs). Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded. 


MAIL 


poking for a gift having special significance for some 
lative or friend? These suggestions may be helpful 


Please order direct from the sources given and enclose payment with your order. 





the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 


Sie = 
MOPPER® 073°". 
AFTER-BATH ROBE 


Here’s the great big, wonderful “‘terry bear’ of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty 
snow-white Cannon terry, with yards of comfort- 
able fullness, raglan sleeves, draft-screen collar 
... it’s a whopper of a Mopper! Two big ‘“‘carry- 
all’’ pockets, wrap-around belt, tassel tie, press- 
on initial for personalizing. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order king-size . . . only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several .. . for your- 
self, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.'s. 

Gift-ready in clear plastic 
bag Free 3” initial (specify) $6.95 ea. 
Add 35¢postageea.Mopper (Save! 3 for $20) 
INC. 


WOODMERE MILLS, 
DEPT. 271 BENNINGTON, VERMONT 













YO sparkling gummed-name and ad- 
$ labels nicely printed with your full 
e and address with a lovely plastic 
for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders or 


at 75¢ per order. Worth much, 
h more! Money-back guarantee. 
€ Wier Press, Inc., Box 591-OL, Lynn, 
sachusetts. 
“@eemner 1, 1958 








MORE BRILLIANT THAN DIAMONDS 


MAN-MADE MIRACLE gemstones — Titania — make 
For 


settings of your choice only $12 per carat; a l-ct man’s 


ideal gifts for giving and getting all thru the year. 


box ring in 14K is $32; 
25. Prices plus 10% 
chart and brochure-full of other gemstones on request. 


Mio Lapidary Co. Dept. P-36 


511 EAST 12 STREET ° NEW YORK 9, N, Y. 


l-ct fishtail for m'lady is only 


Federal tax. Free, handy ring size 


Real LIVE Miniature 
XMAS 
TREES 


FOR $ 
omy” 


2 Gay Indoor Planting 
Pots Included Free of Extra Cost 


After Xmas Plant Outdoors To Grow 
Into 2 of Your Most Prized Trees 


This Colorado Blue Spruce pl anting stock is Me? rooted 
and already 8 to 12 —, ta 4 years 
needies intact. Nurser G t_. Two caertel “pi astic 
ylanting pots wnciuaea” in which to keep your Xmas 
rees live and fresh indoors all the holiday season. An 
first transpl antag once to w into 
2 of your most prized tree a living memento of 
this Christmas for years to “come. Guaranteed, any Blue 
Spruce not ene replaced free (5 year 
Hardy, should thriv anywhere vergreens grow Send 
only $1.00 plus 25c for shipping costs for 2 trees and 
2 planting pots (6 trees, 6 planting pots $2.50 plus 
35e shipping). Rush order today to: 


Michigan Bulb Co., Dept. EX-1541, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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ave your group se 

MARTHA LYNN CANDY 
Thin Mints Fudge Bars 
Crystal Mints Candy Bars 

BIG PROFIT for r your g group 


eee eae ee ee ee ee 
MARTHA LYNN CANDIES DEPT PLY 
963 Newark Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Address... 
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SAVE 75°%o on 


>, TYPICAL 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL DOLL / 
y 


Only 


$495 


T Au THIS 
INCLUDED: 


* Ballerina Tutu 
* Blouse « Skirt 
© Shortie Nightie 
e Raincape * Sun 
Visor « Leotard 
© Toreador Pants 
* Coolie Hat « 
Purse « Pair of 
Peart Earrings & 
Matching 
Bracelet 





Retail value $14.95 








plus 50¢ 
shipping oF 
C.0.D. plus 
postage 


bilan 
/ ”, 















BIG 21” TALL 






CINDY SUE DOES EVERYTHING! 


She sits, stands, sleeps, dances. 
Assumes authentic ballet poses 
plus hundreds of lifelike positions. 
Fully jointed, even at the waist. 
Turns freely in all directions. 
Full pony tail rooted Saran hair. 
New type 100% virgin viny! body 
& head, soft yet firm; nearest thing 
to natural skin ever Invented. 
Completely washable, seap and 
detergent won't harm her. 
Unbreakable construction. 

Wears high heels, ballet shoes 
and wedgies. © 1958 P. J. Hill Co 


From the moment Cindy Sue steps out of her own travelin 
case, she'll walk right 


Saran hair. Best of 


all, 


into your heart. She is sweet an 


delicate as her beauty is, the 


roughest play of the smallest tot won't hurt her. Sue 

comes to you in a beautifully designed dress completely 

failored to perfection, 

@nd buttons. Cindy Sue means endless hours of wholesome 
lay and companionship for every girl, big or little. Order 
iw at this amazingly low price, 


100° MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
> J. Hill Co., Dept. GE9 884 Broad St., Newark 1, N. J 


including the finished buttonholes 





= Fredenck W Strandberg 
= 1240 Oak Circle Drive 
Jackson Heights. 


Long Island. New York 





Your Address Labels, 1000—$1 


ANY MESSAGE UP TO 4 LINES on white, gilt edged 
gummed paper 11/2” 
packed in 2%” PLASTIC BOX. Use on checks, lunches. 
books, letters, phono records. 1000 for $1 ppd. Any 
5 or more orders, 80c each; any 10, 75c¢ ea.; any 25 
or more, 60¢ each. Great for gifts or FUND RAISING. 
Vie air, add 21¢ per 1000. Guaranteed to please. 
Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 111 Bolind Bildg., Mont- 
rose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! Merry Christmas! 





long. Padded in books and 


Regular price 
of 9 x 12-ft. 
heavy trans- 
parent Plastic 
cloth is $1.00 
—our special 
tow Sale price, 
twofor $1.00! 
Protects rugs, 
furniture & 





floors when painting. Perfect cover for cars, boats, bug- 
gy. appliances, bicycles, lawn furniture, etc. Make into 


aprons, tablecloths, 


covers, etc. 





Waterproof, greaseproof, dirtproof—clean with damp 
cloth. Each cover is full one piece, no seams! Send$1.00 
plus 25c for pstg. & hidg. or $1.25 for two 9 x12 Cloths, 
Money-back guarantee. 

. & M CO. Dept. PL-53, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 








SELL PECANS ®¢2! money-making 


your society, lodge or other groups. Sell mam- 
moth pecan meats shelled from giant Texas 
papershells. Fine 
Send for free grower-to-you bargain proposition. 
PECAN JOE, Box 1285-E, Texarkana, Texas. 


St 


Christmas plan for 


flavored pecans on earth. 














SHOP BY MAIL 


(Continued) 





Imagine a child’s delight in assembling 
a jigsaw puzzle and seeing himself, Mom 
and Dad, or any favorite picture. Send 
negative, print, or snapshot and $1.25 
to Jig Saw, Dept. H11P, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Add 50¢ if hand 
coloring is desired. 





Give the folks a thrill this Christmas 
with baby’s first shoes, permanently 
bronze-plated and mounted on metal 
portrait stand with 8” x 10” frame. $7.98 
plus C.O.D. postage. Engraved plate 
attached to base for 10¢ per letter, Send 
shoes, baby’s name, and birthdate to 
American Bronzing Co., Box 6533-PP, 
Bexley, Ohio. 





Every man could use a set of 4” pliers. 
Made in Germany, of forged steel, highly 
polished. Flat nose, round nose, diag- 
onal, end cutters, flat and round snipe, 
and combination—75¢ each, $5 for set 
of seven. Scott-Mitchell House, Dept. 
6511, 611 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 





giant inflatable toys of 


re-historic monsters 


GIGANTIC B' 
DINOSAURS 


for § 00 


plus 25 
post. y fre 


upto 4 feet tal/fm the 


Command these fun-lowing pre-nistee 




















A> monsters to your every prank. Toss the 1 con 
m the aw and they always land on ter 7 
(\ feet. Made of molded onepen = th 
: quality latex. completely inflatayy p | 
with genuine toss-up teet ache 
Thrill to their fascinating ger th 
PLATEOSAURUS - SEA SORE js 
\'e PROTOCERATOPS - TRITASI ‘ 
at SPHENACONDON - TRAC : 
WS, CERATOSAUROS ont t 


Each set contains all 7 DINOSAURS 3 
7 different only $1.00 plus 25¢ postage and handling ed W1 
pre-historic Set. The most exciting gift a child can 
monsters ceive. Money Back Guarantee. In orderi ed in 
please PRINT name and address. 


GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept. H-5 
114 EAST 32nd ST. NEW YORK 16,8, 


RAISE MONEY EASILY 


and with Dignity 9¥ 
.\ Correspondence whos 
\ Notes and 

\\ EACH SHEET 

A PHOTO OF 

CHURCH, HOSPTT 

Dl a 

A Year-Around Saat? 2° | 

Quickly, easily sold for light c 

per box of 24 sheets and 24 en 
merous profits for your 


opes. Ge vi 
group, club, or school. No experience necessary, 
samples and full information just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. 
754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19, Illi 


50 YARDS LACH: 


We're closing out our Lace supply. Come in of th 
enchanting patterns and designs. Vals, edges, 
insertions, etc. in beautiful colors and full 


























. For women’s, girls’ and baby dresses, E 
pillow slips, decorative edgings on many FR 
articles, etc. Pieces up to 10 yards in 
length! NO small pieces! 200 
FREE! 200 BUTTONS! Beautiful, expensive quality, 
kinds, all sizes and colors. ALL NEW. No culls. For 
day use — also some for collectors! Includes many co 
sets of 6 to 12 matching buttons! You get the 200 Butammmost f 
FREE of charge when you order the ce—none will “ 
Lace. But order TODAY as supplies are limited to Two er O 
per customer. Money-back guarantee. 

BUTTONS & LACES, Dept. 950, Box 881, St. Louis, 


























OLD FUR COAT 's'0 NEW 
MORTON'S remod- 4 : | 
els your old, worn C y , 
Coat. Jacket or $9? Au 1 no 
a glam- PRICE 
Fashion for only 
Order from MORTON'S, Wortd’s 


CAPE, STOLE, JACKET 









ice— 

SELECTION at any price. shall | 

MORTON'S WHITE of Cox 
1 -C. FOR bo» 











In Steel or Wood 
=~ FOLDING TABLES 


Ws) WRITE FOR CATALOG y alie 


ND LOW DIRECT PRI cs 
AND LOW DIRECT PR s is nc 


1a * J.PREDINGTON & Co. haha 
DEPT 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. of 


Gal FOLDING CHAIRS I feds 



















BWable | 
-«-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of begit d, the 
now making money writing short paragraph 
tell you what to write, where and how to S a scr 


and supply list of editors who buy from othe 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, 

away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARR press 
Dept. 81-Y, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ' abo 
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FAITH 
FOR SCIENTISTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


y free, has been engaged in this task 
‘the foundations of the world, and 
I} continue in all eternity. What we 
in this life is only a fragment of the 
ine Purpose, which undoubtedly is 
wer than we can know. The purpose 
od is longer and bigger than we can 
think, in that “the sufferings of this 
ent time are not worthy to be com- 
ed with the glory which shall be re- 
ed in us” (Rom. 8:18). The fact that 
e glorious liberty of the children of 
d” is not perfectly demonstrated on 
earth is no final answer; there is the 
of life everlasting. 

ompare the grandeur of this faith 
h the position of the scientific human- 
whose faith is now seen to be even 
e inadequate than before, There is 
bvidence that humanity is permanent. 
only is it likely to come to an end, 
the increase of entropy; it may, in 
light of present possibilities, come to 
d much sooner. It is now widely be- 
ed, on good authority, that man at 
has the capacity to destroy himself 
race. Those who are humanists, and 
ore, are understandably sad in the 
t of this prospect. They have nothing 
ring on which to stake their faith. 
hin progress becomes a feeble thing 
the light of modern events. Con- 
ently these people are today among 
most frightened of men. How differ- 
their outlook would be if they could 
eciate and believe the noble words 
which the eighth chapter of 
concludes: “For I am_per- 
ed, that neither death, nor life, nor 
S, nor principalities, nor powers, 
fhings present, nor things to come, 
eight nor depth nor any other crea- 
shall be able to separate us from the 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 


RS 
LT) 


ile the faith of the humanist faces 
tual and complete defeat, in the 
ction of the human race which is 
ly alien to the world which spawns 
is is not true of the faith in the God 
braham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
er of Jesus Christ. In this larger 
destruction can be faced with re- 
able equanimity. Of course this 
d, the Bible teaches, may be rolled 
Sa scroll. Why should we expect it 
e otherwise? William Shakespeare 
expressing the major Christian con- 
bn about the essential transitoriness 





Wins top prize in first contest 


Young Tulsa Couple Admire Cooking Award 


No wonder Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hanefield are all smiles... that rib- 


| bon is a first-prize cooking award! 


Mrs. Hanefield won it in her first con- 
test at last year’s Tulsa State Fair. 

Mrs. Hanefield is another expert 
cook who uses Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. “It’s easy to use,” she 
says. “Rises fast every time!” 

And, of course, most prize winners 
have heard about the new way to 
cook with Fleischmann’s Yeast. Just 


add it to biscuit mix for real Italian 
pizza crust...there’s a recipe on every 
package! Of course, Fleischmann’s is 
the kind good cooks use for all yeast- 
raised treats. It’s fast rising and easy 
to use. And keeps for months on 
your shelf. If you bake at home, use 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 






ae TRIPLE a PACK 


Another 
Fine Product of 
Standard Brands Inc. 



















Cc Ant (4 & 2 yr.), Boarding, 
Col. Prep. & Military Schools. 
Analysis of Individual Needs 
and guidance. 46th yr. W rite or 
phone Plaza 7-4440. 

Mention age, grade and individual needs. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOCIATION 
3436 RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 











ADVERTISERS 
WILL APPRECIATE YOUR MENTION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO THEM 
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MAKE MONEY WITH 


ES RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Dept. PL-9 
WATERTOWN. NEW YORK 





“The Fruit Cake of Stained Glass Beauty” 





WHATEVER YOUR GOAL — HERE'S A 
DIGNIFIED FUND RAISING PROGRAM 
OFFERING: 
@ FINEST QUALITY CAKE ON THE 
MARKET. 
@ BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED SELLING 
PACKAGES. 
@ SELF FINANCING — NO RISK. 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO. 
@ NO EXTRA COSTS. ALL FREIGHT 
AND HANDLING PAID. 
@ EASY-TO-SELL MINIMUM ORDER 
OF 24-3 LB. CAKES. 
@ FREE SAMPLE SLICES TO HELP 
YOu SELL. 


SEND FOR FREE MINIATURE 

“GIFTPAK* AND GUIDE AT 

NO OBLIGATION. Write to 
BETTY STUART LTD. 

535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


HRI ><er nae? 2d eee, 


























| Yes, Mrs. Stuart: { 
jSend me FREE miniature cake kit) 
jand Fund Raising Guide. \ 
N I 
| | 
| Church | 
| Address 
| Clty Zn__State 
lAct now . . . mail coupon TODAY!! 


Racin cup <2 one en GMRSUREReED ENDED GenGunen Gbemell 
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A FAITH 
FOR SCIENTISTS 


(Continued) 


of all physical things when, in The 
Tempest, he wrote the words which ap- 
pear, in connection with his statue, in 
the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Ab- 
bey: 
The cloud capp’d towers, the gor- 
geous palaces, 
The solemn temples, 
globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 


the great 


solve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, 


Leave not a rack behind. 

The world is dependent upon God, 
but the logical relation is not reversible; 
God is not dependent upon the created 
world. He could make another in the 
twinkling of an eve. Here we have no 
continuing city, but that fact alone does 
not bring real sadness to the believer. At 
best, this world is a place of preparation 
and hope, rather than a place of fulfill- 
ment. All of the injustices we experience 
here can be rectified in the Life Ever- 
lasting. It is no wonder that the faith is 
one which causes men to sing. 

In the third place, the classic faith 
speaks to the whole man. The faith, as 
known in the prophetic tradition, is con- 
cerned with both minds and bodies, for 
it recognizes both the spiritual and the 
material orders at the same time. Far 
from neglecting bodies, the faith has 
been the chief inspiration in human his- 
tory for the establishment of hospitals 
to aid in healing bodies and in projects 
for the feeding of the hungry. Always 
there is a temptation to stress only one 
side of the human situation, whether 
intellectual] or physical or spiritual, but 
the faith has resisted this temptation. It 
has been concerned with people in 
families, with people in laboratories, 
with people at prayer, and with people 
in spiritual need. The power of the 
prophetic faith has consisted, not in its 
ability to draw men out of common life, 
but in its ability to impart to common 
life both dignity and meaning. 

Much honest faith fails at the point of 
wholeness because it is centered in some 
abstraction such as a system of natural 
law. The difficulty here is that the verv 
richness of experience, which most needs 
to be accounted for, is left wholly unex- 
plained. Christ, in the opening words 
of his most unforgettable prayer, unites 
with marvelous simplicity the grandeur 
of the far-flung physical world and the 
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deeply personal character of its Author. 
Christ showed that he combined both 
awe and intimate trust when he said, “I 
thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth” (Matt. 11:25). It is only in the 
person that we find wholeness, including 
both awareness and objective reference. 
The classic faith meets the test of whole- 
ness better than does any other because 
it is rooted in faith in the Infinite Person. 

A fourth mark of the adequacy of 
theistic faith is that it can meet the tests 
of intellectual integrity. The great tradi- 
tion is not that of men who believe in 
the Living God and his purpose for 
them, because such belief is comforting, 
but that of men who believe because 
there is evidence that it is true. The 
notion that God has a plan for your life 
is in many ways an inconvenient belief. 
Obviously it limits self - indulgence. 
There may be some who espouse a faith 
as a result of wishful thinking, but the 
far more profound observation is that 
of Pascal, that men “fear it is true.” 

It is doubtful if any single influence 
has been more productive of the life of 
reason than has the faith in the Living 
God. All who know anything of our in- 
tellectual history are bound to be im- 
pressed with the fact that nearly all of 
modern science, in America, was for 
years nourished chiefly in institutions 
founded and supported: by churches. 
Most of our original colleges were 
church colleges and these became sci- 
entific centers. This is no accident. The 
faith, when it understands itself, is 
bound to be the enemy of all intellectual 
dishonesty. Insofar as science means fol- 
lowing the evidence where it leads, it 
is the natural product of faith in the Liv- 
ing God, whom we are admonished in 
our text to love with all our minds. 

It is really not surprising, once we 
consider the matter, that in many of our 
colleges the most rigorous minds in the 
application of scientific method, whether 
in the natural sciences or in other studies, 
are those whose faith in God is thorough 
and unapologetic. In fact, the work of a 
scientist takes on a great new seriousness 
if he is a believer, because then he is not 
really inventing; he is discovering. The 
ideas are not merely the puny efforts 
of his own mind, but represent the 
thoughts which were before the world 
was made, and which will be when the 
world is gone. Every experiment is po- 
tentially ennobled by the realization that 
the scientist is seeking, in his experiment, 
to ask God a question. The religious 
scientist has more reason to be careful 
of his evidence than has the nonreligious 
scientist, because he is handling what is 








intrinsically sacred. Shoddiness, for 
is something to spurn because it is af 
of blasphemy. 

The relationship between the ¢ 
faith and modern science may we 
one of mutual assistance. At the 
time that the faith provides the 
with a rational groundwork whichy 
his science part of something bj 
than itself, the scientist can help 
people of faith by warning them ag 
easy wish-thinking in their belief. | 
of the glory of science arises fron 
steady practice of staying close to 
experience teaches and in avoiding 
empty speculation. Science in 
some theories, but the final test is 
the empirical test. Science can 
all by the insistence that the best r 
for believing in the Living God ig 
scientific reason, viz. that men, x 
senting so many ages and culture 
denominations, have known him. } 
not believed in primarily as an infe 
but as One who walks with men 
women in life’s darkest as well as 
brightest ways. He has sustained 
he has disturbed. There are millio 
humble men, of great intellec 
tegrity, who belong to the fellowsh 
verification by the recognition that 
lives have been led by God’s H: 
theirs. Some may be self-deluded 
not all. If any have not been de 
God really is. 

The faith is a thing of wonder, } 
dishonor it if we look upon it as 
strument for our use or personal co 
The faith, when rightly understo 
not our servant, but our master. 
if you can, a faith in which thet 
































































question is not what it will do fe don’t 
but rather what you can do for it. Rie * 
important than the ideas you use, aa. omy 
ideas which use you. Religion, t's all r 
deepest, is not so much your sear it” 
God as it is God’s search for you. 2 
in : T get § 
If you have faith in the Living... y 
and if you hear others speak of ita 
of a prescientific view of the ui, 4, ' 
and therefore something to be dis 44] 
you can reply with a reasonable a ith ye 
You will be telling the truth if y wey 
that it is, at the same time, prescig™ d.< 
and scientific and postscientific. I, << 





these, because it provides the gr 
conviction in terms of which 
rationally conceivable, but it is 
more than this. It does not bum 
Sputniks do. The faith is an any 
has worn out many hammers. 











From The Yoke of Christ, published this 
Harper & Brothers, New York; $3. Copyti 
by David Elton Trueblood. 
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ILDREN’S STORY by Paula Wyant 
























































NIFORMS FOR THE TOM THUMBS 


t last it was Saturday, and a perfect 
for football. The Tom Thumb play- 
planned to practice in the afternoon, 
this morning they were taking up a 
pction for football outfits. Some of 
boys, carrying glass jars for the 
ey, were downtown, Others, like 
ond and Ken, were going to can- 
the neighborhoods. 
don’t like to have you bother the 
hbors,” Raymond’s mother told him. 
eems like such an imposition.” 
t's all right, Mom. All the fellows are 
it,” Raymond argued. “We'd 
pr get going,” he murmured to Ken, 
was waiting just inside the kitchen 


the porch steps Susan looked up 
cuddling her favorite doll. “Take 
‘ith you,” she begged. 

ou're too little to help,” Raymond 
ered. “But thanks, anyway.” 

e two boys raced to the corner, “I'll 
the other side and meet you at the 
of the block,” Ken directed. 
hymond dashed up the steps of the 
house with mounting excitement. 
pushed the doorbell and waited im- 
pntly. He rang again and whistled 

he waited. But no one appeared. 
each of the next five houses, some- 
looking hurried and busy answered 
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his ring. No one acted a bit glad to see 
him. There’s so much to be done on 
Saturday mornings. 

Finally there was only one house left 
on Raymond's side. He glanced over to 
see how Ken was making out. 

“I'm through,” Ken shouted as he 
started across the street. 

They inspected their glass jars solemn- 
ly. Nothing bigger than a nickel, and 
mostly pennies. 

Raymond nodded toward the big cor- 
ner house, set well back from the street. 
“This ought to be worth a quarter,” he 
assured Ken. 

With renewed hope he sprinted up 
the walk with Ken close behind. He 
punched the bell, and they settled down 
in nearby chairs to wait. They jumped 
to their feet again as the door swung 
immediately open. 

Mrs. Conway looked out. “Not today,” 
she announced in a crisp, unsmiling man- 
ner, The door began to close. 

“Wait!” cried Raymond. “We're col- 
lecting for football outfits. We're not 
selling anything!” 

“I know,” Mrs. Conway answered 
quietly. She stepped out onto the porch. 
“Sit down for a minute, boys. I'd like 
you to know how I feel. That's just the 
trouble—you're not selling anything. 


“All of you are strong, healthy boys 
who could easily earn this money,” she 
continued, “yet all you're doing is asking 
people to give it to you. That doesn’t 
seem right to me. If the money were for 
needy children or something like that, 
it'd be a different thing.” 

Raymond shot a glance at Ken, and 
they got up slowly, looking uncomfort- 
able and angry. 

“Please think it over,” Mrs. Conway 
ended kindly. 

Mother didn’t seem at all surprised 
when they rushed back to tell her what 
had happened. She poured each boy a 
tall glass of milk, while Susan put the 
cooky jar between them. 

“It was friendly of Mrs. Conway to 
be frank with you,” she assured them. 
“Don’t you suppose that many others 
feel the very same way?” 

The two boys gazed at their sparsely 
filled jars and nodded gloomily. 

“Maybe Mrs. Conway has a dog you 
can wash,” suggested Susan. 

Their faces brightened up at once. 
“And we can run errands,” said Ken, 

“Or hose out the garage,” added Ray- 
mond, “or rake leaves. Come on, Ken. 
Let’s get started, and we'll prove to the 
other Tom Thumbs that earning’s a good 
idea.” 





BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches. 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Christian Education Director— 
Exceptional opportunity. Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Illinois. 
Membership 1500. Very active. All de- 
partments well organized. New building 
and equipment. Supply autobiography, 
references. Salary open. Pension arrange- 
ments, other benefits. 


Your unwanted jewelry helps many. Do- 
nate old gold, silver jewelry, false teeth, 
metal eye glasses to Palisade Ave. U. P. 
Church, 2310 Palisade Avenue, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. Postage refunded. Church 
societies’ assistance welcomed. 


“The Presbyterian Valley”—a_ thrilling 
narrative of the creative influence of 200 
years of Presbyterianism west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Price $3.95 at your 
nearest Presbyterian Book Store. 


Enrich your life with Sources of Radiant 
Living, by Presbyterian minister, Llew- 
elyn Evans. $1.00 per copy postpaid. Cre- 
ative Press, Box 89, Claremont, California. 








Newest colorfast fabrics 


iR 
or H Oo E available. Write for 
ROB Catalog A16. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 HN. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





An ideal Christmas gift in a magnificent 
package—its beautiful cover. 


ONE PEARL OF 
GREAT PRICE 


The story of what might have happened to the rich 
young ruler after he turned away from Jesus 
lovers you can respect, who, before the climax of 
the book during the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Roman legions, discover, in the (now almost 
forgotten) religion of the first Christians, the 
secret of conjugal love and the answer to the 
mystery of life 
A NOVEL BY W. F. LUDER 

A beautiful book of 1100 pages you will treasure 

at your bookseller. or postpaid from 


Caer oe Ste BOOKS, 112 WETHERBEE, BOS- 
TON, 54, MASS. 





BUTTER MINT STICKS 


MAKE MONEY wits GOOD TASTE 


Now available by mail — Philadelphia's 
favorite candy over a century. Dairy-buttered 
creamy mint sticks, indivi ually wrapped! 
Packed in attractive tins, freshness guaran- 
teed. Repect sales easy, profits high! Write 
for color brochure on FUND RAISING PLAN 
for 8 quick-selling Colonial recipe candies. 


ie 


2238 N. 9th St., Phila. 33, Po. 





Dept. 0-311 











SEEN AND HEARD by J. C. Wynn 
The Old Man and the Sea 


ERSONS who read Ernest Heming- 
P way’s The Old Man and the Sea may 
be pardoned if they express some doubt 
about how the novelette could be made 
into a motion picture. Though it won 
both the Nobel and Pulitzer prizes, it still 
is nothing more than the story of a super- 
annuated Cuban fisherman down on his 
luck, who at long last hooks a mighty 
marlin only to lose him to sharks. Yet 
that story is shot through with adven- 
ture, emotion, and tragedy. So is the film. 

Anyone who thrilled to the book will 
thrill to this movie. The reason is that 
for once a producer has had the courage 
to film a piece of fiction just as it was 
written. No extra characters are intro- 
duced; no changes are made in the plot. 
Told so straight that a narrator’s voice 
reads ample passages from the book, 
Warner Brothers’ film version of The 


Spencer Tracy, Felipe Pazos head cast of 
Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 


Old Man and the Sea has integrity and 
beauty. 

The narrator in fact is the star; it is 
Spencer Tracy who reads the rich, de- 
scriptive background passages even as 
we watch him playing the proud Old 
Man in the open boat. Tracy is a great 
character actor—and his famous star 
parts come easily to mind: Thomas A. 
Edison, Father Flanagan, Cass Timber- 
lane. But he has never played any role 
with more distinction than Old Man. 

Eighty-four days he had gone without 
a catch. When he came in at night, his 
“furled sail looked like a flag of perma- 
nent defeat.” Even the young lad, ap- 
pealingly played by Felipe Pazos, no 
longer sailed along with the fisherman he 
adored, On the day that the marlin 
struck, therefore, the Old Man was 
alone. And alone he fought that mighty 


fish for three days and three nights, 
struggle will remind many of Moby) 
with its mystical bond between 
and hunted, but in this tale the hy 
prevails. For Hemingway, man js 
made for defeat. Agony, yes; hum 
tion, too, and struggle. But man h; 
dignity and a pride; these are person 
in the Old Man and skillfully played 
Mr. Tracy. 

Aided by some of the grandest g 
photography you've ever seen and 
masterful story-telling of Hemingy 
this picture is a sure contender fe 
Academy Award. 

Just why the New York exhibitor 
chosen to show this film on a rese 
seat basis remains a mystery to me. 
expensive, “hard ticket” fad has } 
contagious on Broadway and is spr 
ing to other cities as well. Two perf 
ances a day at prices that range 
$1.80 to $3.50 is a “hard ticket” in 
for a movie admission. Patrons 
been paying these prices for South 
cific, Bridge on the River Kk 
Around the World in Eighty D 
Windjammer, South Seas Adven 
Gigi, and The Ten Commandme 
With motion picture theaters still clo 
down at a fast clip, and Hollywood¢ 
nomics in a precarious state, exorb 
ticket prices appear senseless, Ti 
must be some better way to woo pat 
back from their TV sets than by ¢ 
charging them. 


—— parents, too often misle 
advertisements about movies, 
been asking for guidance to titles 
are suitable for the whole family. 
following list has no colossal entries, 
all of them are entertaining, wholes 
and recommended: 

White Wilderness, the latest of 
Disney’s True-Life Adventure films, 
sometimes beautiful, sometimes gript 
tour of the Far North. 

The Littlest Hobo (United Arig 
happens to be a very winsome dog 
gladdens the hearts of children 
charms his way through a light, # 
mental plot. 

Davy (MGM Release) is an En 
import about a singer in the 
troupe of variety performers, Ente 
ing bits from music hall and operas 
make a charming background to wi 
essentially a character study. 
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“Is That What Fun Sounds Like?” 


Because she is blind, Mary sits alone by her win- 
dow every day. She listens to the noises of the slums 
... the blaring radios...rumbling trucks...the 
shrill cries of the push-cart peddlers...and the 
shouts of children...sometimes fighting... or 
playing. 

In sorting out these sounds, Mary is -handi- 
capped. She was born in the filthy slums, her family 
destitute. Little wonder she asks wistfully, “Is that 
what fun sounds like?” 


Mary has no friends to tell her fears to or to 
learn from. Mary needs someone to help her. Is 
there someone who has the time? Yes —the staff 
at Mont Lawn, the hilltop haven for poor, handi- 
capped children. 


Mary can come to Mont Lawn this fall or winter. 
She’ll feel crisp, clean sheets every night. Mary will 
eat good nourishing food. She’ll learn games to 
play and things to make with her hands. And best 
of all, she’ll be with laughing, happy children. Mary 
will be part of a group of handicapped youngsters 
learning that happiness is possible, even for a blind 
child. She’ll sit before a roaring log fire to sing, 
and to hear inspirational stories. The loving coun- 
selors will guide her mind toward a meaningful, 
useful life. And in the Children’s Temple, Mary 
will find new courage and new faith. When Mary 
returns home she’ll not only know exactly what 
“Fun” sounds like — she will have a new vision of 
auseful, happy life. — 


lovemner 1, 1958 


The blind, the cardiac cases, cerebral palsy vice 
tims, retarded youngsters and crippled children 
need your help to come to Mont Lawn. Your contri- 
bution is desperately needed to keep Mont Lawn 
open this fall and winter. Any amount — large or 
small — will help. Won’t you send your check today? 


$15.00 
$25.00 


$ 5.00 


provides for one hondicapped child 


provides for one severely handicapped 
child requiring special care 


feeds two children for a weekend 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S. HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39th STREET, ROOM 563 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Yes, I want to help some poor afflicted child go to 
Mont Lawn this fall or winter. I enclose my gift of 


(NOTE: Christian Herald Children’s Home is a completely 
non-profit organization. Your contribution is deductible on 
your income tax return.) 





For 
Granddad 


TERRIFIC FOR HEAVYWEIGHTS! 


There’s no form of ordinary 
exercise that can “burn up” 
calories faster than an EXER- 
CYCLE. This remarkable instru- 
ment handles a 300-pounder 
as easily and gently as if he 
were a baby. EXERCYCLE is a 
favorite among overweight 
people all over the world. 


IDEAL FOR THE HANDICAPPED! 


EXeRcYCLes are also made 
for handicapped adults who 
require exercise, regardless of 
age, weight, size or sedentary 
condition. There’s a model to 
suit every purpose, from fast 
to very slow. 


40 


For 
Grandmother; 


who want a youthful bod 


THERE’S NO EASIER WAY TO KEEP FIT, TRIM AND STRO 


There’s a world of difference between exer- 
cising yourself, and letting EXERCYCLE do it. 
That’s why tens of thousands of men and women 
have chosen this easier, simpler and more con- 
venient way of keeping themselves fit, trim and 
strong. For EXERCYCLE is the only fully-auto- 
matic, motor-driven exercising instrument that 
can give you a complete physiological workout 
from head to foot while you just sit and relax. 

There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activity 
designed to keep you slender, young and active 
that can compare with an EXERCYCLE ride. You 
can do yourself more good in a few minutes 
with this amazing EXERCYCLE than you can with 
hours of ordinary exercising. 


we, PPE EE eae ay 

SIZE OF A TRAVEL CASE! 
EXERCYCLE fits into any small 
nook or corner. It’s only 14 
inches wide at the base, 43 
inches long, and 30 inches high 
to the seat. Plugs into any wall 


socket. before retiring. 


SILENT AS YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


EXERCYCLE is so unbelievably sifént and 
smooth-running that you can ride it 
while others sleep. This is why many ° 
users keep it in their bedrooms where 
they can ride it upon arising, or just § 


EXERCYCLE is a complete home gymna 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizin 
reducing techniques can match its overall 
ciency. Once you own an EXERCYCLE, you 
solved your exercising problems for a lifet 
Start now to turn back the clock and add g 
happy years to your life. 


A MODEL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
EXERCYCLES are made for both norma 
handicapped adults in need of exercise, re; 
less of age, weight, size or sedentary condj 
and at a price you can afford to pay. Easy 
to suit your budget. 


Also distributed in Canada, 
WRITE TODAY! 


: EXERCYCLE CORPORATIC 
S$ 597 FIFTH AVENUE 

° NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

0 Send me FREE literature and p 

20 I want a FREE home demonstr 
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